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HOW THE ROCHES FOUND FORTUNE 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


‘THEN you've forgotten to send across for the pony ?’ cried the 
youngest Miss Roche tragically. 

‘Yes, I—I forgot,’ murmured her mother untruthfully, 
glancing towards her eldest daughter for help. 

‘ Yes—yes, mother forgot, and you know there’s no one to 
go now, Baby,’ said Mary Roche lamely. 

‘The meet at the very gate. You're all going, and | 
Kitty looked out the window at the long stretch of green Irish 
landscape under the grey dappled sky, something salt plashed 
into her tea cup, and her shabby old covert coat rose and fell 
tumultuously. 

‘Can’t some one go ?’ she demanded piteously. 

‘You know the men are all too busy this morning,’ said the 
elder sister hastily, seeing her mother look distressed. 

Now this was not strictly true, for the night before it had 
been decided in family conclave that Kitty was not to ride the 
pony again. There were five Miss Roches of ages from twenty- 
five downwards. Their father was dead, and Carloch was kept 
up on an income which was painfully slender. When the girls 
first came out they knew that marriage was their one chance of 
fortune, and pretty as they were Mrs. Roche had expected her 
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eldest daughter to do brilliantly; but somehow fortune dallied, 
four of the girls were now grown up, and there was no prospect 
of their number lessening. 

Hunting was their one good chance, they were too poor to 
go out much, but they made the most of it, buying and selling 
shrewdly and managing generally to make a little of their 
‘deals.’ Mary, the eldest, owned this year a slashing brown 
colt, bought cheaply on account of a blemished knee ; Lucy, 
the second girl, had a grey mare, light but showy and with 
doubtful-looking hocks; Eva, another grey, which went in 
harness and did the farm work on off days ; and May, a half- 
clipped three-year-old, which helped the grey to work. All the 
horses could not be kept for ornament. Kitty, the baby, alone 
was horseless, but up to to-day she had been lent a pony by a 
friendly farmer whenever the meets were near. And now her 
family had decided that she was too old to appear on it again. 
Her habit skirt was a relic of her mother’s, topped by a ragged 
covert coat, and once she succeeded in struggling into the 
child’s saddle she rode in she found a great difficulty in 
getting out again, her plump young figure overflowing the 
utmost stretch of leather. Kitty was nearly eighteen, with a 
mischievous freckled face and grey blue eyes, her one beauty, 
gleaming under a mop of curly, black hair. In a family of 
beauties she was undoubtedly plain, but she had never studied 
her own features in the glass for two consecutive minutes—life 
contented her. 

Mary Roche stole a glance at the tragic face. 

‘ Kitty, I think I’ve almost sold the brown horse ’—as a rule 
Kitty took a wild interest in the deals. 

‘Have you ?’ said Kitty dully. 

‘Yes, to Sir Arthur Dickson, a new soldier,’ 

“Is that the new English dolly man in pink?’ Kitty said, 
taking a momentary interest. ‘He’ll give a good price.’ 

‘Yes, he’s just come over. I got introduced to him last 
day and advised him to go the worse line, and, of course, his 
English mare put him down badly. I kept the brown close to 
him and told him I wanted to sell. I think he’ll do—if only 
the fox takes a bank line to-day.’ 

The tears welled up in Kitty’s eyes again; whatever line 
they took, she would not be there to see. 

‘ And—and,’ Mary Roche’s courage failed her as she tried 
to tell the child that she was getting too old to come out as 
she was. ‘You know you are getting too big for the pony, 
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Kitty,’ she said guiltily, ‘you must wait for something better, 
Oh, how late it is, people are coming!’ 

The elder girls fled to finish pulling on boots, and tying ties, 
and to put out the biscuits and drinks which represented their 
entertainment to the hunt. Kitty was left alone. 

‘They wouldn't go, they didn’t forget,’ cried the girl furiously. 
‘I’m not too big. I was in at the end of the last hunt before 
them all, if I did short cut a bit. I—I’—she suddenly gathered 
up her shabby skirt—‘I’ll go myself,’ she cried, her face 
lighting up. Kitty ran from the room and out into the soft 
morning air, she ran past the neglected flower borders round 
into the yard, with its grass-grown stones and falling roofs— 
only one neat spot at the further end marked where the hunters 
were kept. Here men were busy, darting in and out with saddles 
and bridles, and the spare boxes were full, for no one in Ireland 
is too poor to put up horses, and people had sent on the night 
before. Kitty, unnoticed, slipped into the harness-room, jerked 
her old saddle from its peg, and scrambled up a ladder into 
the lofts, the girths flapping behind her. She feared being 
seen and sent in, and she knew a back way to get out. A 
minute later she was in the fields, and flying towards a thin 
spiral of smoke which marked the Tracys’ house. 

‘It’s only a mile,’ panted Kitty, ‘I'll be back in time,’ with a 
backward glance at the lawn where the horses were already 
gathering. But it was a long mile, the girths tripped her, and 
once she slid saddle and all into a muddy ditch. She was 
breathless and coated with mud when at last she darted up the 
‘boreen’ which led to the Tracys’. 

‘Tracy, Tracy,’ cried Kitty, pushing through heaps of mud 
and manure. ‘Tracy,’ she rounded the angle of the cottage 
and pounded at the half-door. 

‘Arrah, Miss Baby, what is it?’ A fat, untidy-looking woman 
ran to the door amid a cackle of hens and yelping of dogs. 

‘I want the pony,’ gasped Kitty. 

‘Ah, sure, Miss Baby, why didn’t ye send the word? We 
thought ye would, the dogs being convanient, but when we 
didn’t hear, himself druv it up to Ratha for some yellow male.’ ! 

Kitty’s lips quivered, she let the saddle flop off her shoulders 
into the mud. 

‘But, but 

Mrs. Tracy brightened up, ‘don’t be frettin’ child, ’tis terrible 
to see ye walkin’, Could ye ride a jinnit now ?’ 

? Indian meal. 
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‘It couldn’t jump,’ sniffed Kitty tearfully. 

‘Jump, indade! Mike Doolan left it here this morning, for 
he wanted to see the hunt, and he said the jinnit would go 
wild, for his own boys follys the dogs on it reg’lar when they’re 
near Jamestown. Mike’s me cousin, and you’re welcome to it, 
Miss Baby. He says ’tis a grand lepper.’ 

Kitty caught up the saddle. ‘If it can jump I'll take it,’ 
she cried, and she ran towards the low shed were the pony was 
kept. A big grey jennet now stood in its place. 

‘Have a care, miss, I hope ’tis quiet.’ 

Quiet or no, the heavy cart ‘tackling’ was dragged off and 
the saddle slapped on to the jennet’s back. Now as every one 
knows a jennet has no shoulder and no middle. Kitty forgot 
the trick of putting one girth right behind, and squeeze as she 
might the buckles flapped loosely. She tied a resolute knot, 
squeezed again, and led the jennet out. 

‘He'll mount ye to pieces,’ cried Mrs. Tracy enthusiastically. 
‘Where’s ye’re bridle asthore ?’ 

‘Mercy! I forgot it.’ Kitty stared aghast at the cart 
blinkers. 

‘Glory be to God, ’tis sorra a thing I have but an auld rope 
tacklin’ bridle that’s without blinkers.’ 

This was no time to pause, the bridle was put on, and the 
youngest Miss Roche leading her jennet up to a stone wall got 
on, or rather got in; she squeezed her right leg between the 
branching upper horns, crooked her left leg against the jumping 
horn, and gathered up yards of rope rein. 

‘Go on,’ she cried, and splattered up the lane, sped by a 
parting ‘Good luck’ from Mrs. Tracy. Kitty wondered where 
she was ; she seemed to have nothing in front of her but a pair 
of flapping grey ears, and the saddle was undoubtedly loose. 
‘However, if I sit straight it may not turn,’ she muttered 
optimistically, as she wheeled on to the road. Ten minutes’ 
cantering brought her to her own gate, but time had fled and 
she saw she was late. 

‘He’s away, Miss Kitty, across the ten-acre field, and facin’ 
straight for the yellow meadows ; the dogs wasn’t a minute 
findin’ him. Cut in across now and ye’ll be apt to overtake 
them.’ 

There was a fairly high stone wall off the road. They said 
the jennet could jump, round came his head, Kitty saw the big 
ears flap, she felt an equine earthquake beneath her, but they 
were in the field, and there was not a stone off the wall. 
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‘He can jump!” cried Kitty joyfully, wedging her right 
knee tighter and gripping her rope reins, 

Fortune favoured her, a well-known chorus came faintly 
on the wind, her heart beat faster, and the jennet set his lop 
ears forward. Best pace across the field, another wall, short 
to the left the chorus growing nearer, and then through a 
straggling hedge came the leading hound. 

‘Oh, oh, oh,’ cried Kitty happily, and the jennet pranced 
and snorted with excitement. A thunder of hoofs behind them 
as the field came down at the fence, one man found a place, 
twenty others followed him, imagining the chosen place must be 
best, others chose and were followed. Sheep had foiled the 
line, and for a moment hounds were at fault. They spread out 
eager noses to the earth. 

The eldest Miss Roche jumped into the field, handling her 
slashing brown perfectly. She landed close by a man in pink, 
riding a well-bred grey. The man was faultlessly got up, but 
‘a streak of mud on his shoulder told its tale of early woe. Miss 
Roche’s eyes were shining, for this was Sir Arthur Dickson, and 
he had again nibbled at the brown at the meet. Given another 
line over narrow banks, and she foresaw a cheque which would 
make the winter a gay one to her. 

‘If this fox is not headed across those meadows it’s a 
perfect line,’ said Miss Roche. 

‘All banks?’ Sir Arthur screwed his eye-glass closer and 
looked. 

‘ All banks and nasty ones,’ Miss Roche said happily. ‘1 am 
afraid your English horse won’t manage them. Now on this 
fellow I love banks, the nastier the better.’ (She wheeled the 
brown so as to show his powerful quarters and deep girth. 
A good place across those holding bottoms and she felt her 
‘deal’ would be done.) 

‘I must buy something Irish, I foresee,’ he scanned the big 
brown with a purchaser’s eye. ‘Small field, isn’t it? I say, 
what’s shat?’ The eye-glass went up with a jerk. 

‘That’ was a grey jennet with a girl humped into a saddle, 
sizes too small for her, on its back, a ragged habit was wound 
round her legs, and a brown jacket flapping open was topped 
by a scarlet cap ; moreover, several lengths of rope reins were 
festooned about the jennet’s neck. 

‘That? Oh!’ said Miss Roche faintly. If the pony was 
bad what was this? ‘That—they’ve got it!’ she suddenly 
cried and set the brown going. ‘Come on!’ 
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Right in the van went the grey jennet, galloping joyously, 
he swarmed up a big bank, slithered down the far side, and 
cleared the ditch somehow. He got over two more walls but 
the pace told, and he began to drop back. Kitty knew every 
inch of the country, and she turned away to the left, feeling 
certain that hounds would bend that way. She slipped through 
a gap and as she went she saw hounds bending to her. 

‘I'll catch them at the bog,’ cried Kitty, smiting the jennet 
sharply. 

Now Sir Arthur Dickson, of his Majesty’s Blue Dragoons, 
ought to have ridden the line, but seeing the green banks in 
front of him, and kinder stone walls to the left, he also swung 
away, and found himself in the field with the grey jennet in- 
stead of being, as he was intended to be, close to the brown colt 
which Mary Roche meant him to buy. 

Perhaps the gallop had reduced the jennet’s already over slim 
waist ; whatever it was, as they went along, Kitty felt the saddle 
bump and sway ominously ; she could not get off easily, but she 
saw some one pass her. ‘The new English dolly man in 
pink.’ 

‘Hi!’ cried Kitty, ‘please stop.’ 

‘Eh ?’ Sir Arthur looked round startled as he saw who was 
hailing him. 

‘Stop ; my girths are loose, and my saddle will turn. See, 
they’re checking down there and I'll show you a short way to 
catch them,’ 

Jennet, ragged habit and all, she was a girl: there was 
nothing for it but to get down. 

‘But I can’t tighten these,’ he exclaimed, shaking the slack 
girths crossly. 

‘Make another knot in them,’ cried Kitty imperiously. ‘Oh, 
quickly, please.’ 

Sir Arthur gave a surprised glance at the face close to him, 
encountered command in a pair of grey-blue eyes, and com- 
menced to knot, violently cursing under his breath as he did so 
Irish people and, above all, grey jennets ! 

‘This will never do,’ he said, as he tried to fasten down the 
saddle flaps over the bulging knobs. 

‘It must do. They've hit it off. Thanks awfully, it feels a 
little tighter.’ Kitty gave a small wobble to try, and the saddle 
rocked in response. ‘I'll sit very straight,’ she cried, and jerked 
the rope bridle to urge the jennet on. ‘Come along after me,’ 
she called back to him, ‘ we'll catch them here,’ 
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The jennet lobbed into his stride and she went on, the 
saddle flap waving to the movement, the rope festooned across 
it. Sir Arthur having remounted gazed after her open-eyed. 

‘Well I’m—blest !’ he muttered. ‘What a girl, or child! A 
lady too.’ The jennet, the saddle, the kit! ‘If I could pro- 
duce it in England!’ He followed his guide. 

They came down to a big bank, the jennet climbing over ; 
there seemed nothing to hold on to as it scrambled up the 
bank, nothing to sit on as it scrambled off. Only a couple 
of gaps now lay between them and the hounds. Sir Arthur 
almost unconsciously kept his grey back to the jennet’s pace. 

‘They’re turning away. Oh dear!’ exclaimed Kitty. ‘The 
fox must have been headed. Come round jennet, we must jump 
the bound’s fence to get tothem.’ She faced a high bank, stone- 
topped and narrow as a razor. 

‘You'll be killed,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘the brute can’t climb 
that !’ 

But he saw a grey whip tail vanish over safely on the far 
side in a fashion horrible to see, and it was his English mare 
which went heels over into the field beyond and got up rider- 
less. Kitty caught the reins as the grey thundered past her 
and stopped her cleverly, but she tried her saddle too highly, 
it swayed again, bumped forward over the jennet’s neck, and 
she knew it would be round in a second. She couldn't sit 
quite straight with the other reins in her right hand. The 
saddle went half round, she pushed herself back by the grey 
mare’s neck, 

‘Oh! I’m done,’ cried Kitty. ‘Woa horses.’ Sir Arthur 
came rushing up. 

‘Catch me,’ cried Kitty, and clung to him breathlessly, the 
two resolved into a tangle of arms and bridles. 

Sir Arthur looked and became aware suddenly that he had 
never seen such eyes. 

‘Get off,’ he said, ‘I can’t hold you and the horses.’ 

‘Get off ? I can’t!” Kitty was between laughing and crying. 
‘I’m wedged in, and couldn’t get off now the saddle is so 
loose. Undo the girths and let me fall, saddle and all.’ 

Sir Arthur laughed, saw the mischievous face close to him, 
and undid the girths, but he did not let her fall. Then Kitty 
wriggled free of the leather shell, and he saw that the child 
was a big girl. 

‘And now,’ said Sir Arthur quietly, ‘I’m going to take you 
home, Miss Madcap. Let those girths alone.’ 
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‘Home,’ with the hounds tearing across to Grey’s Wood 
where they would certainly catch them. ‘Home,’ with a grey 
jennet which could jump standing panting beside her. Kitty’s 
eyes flashed incredulously. 

‘ Another knot will make them quite safe,’ she said. 

Sir Arthur put on the saddle and then took the rope bridle 
over his arm. ‘Rein enough,’ he remarked, as he gathered 
it in. ‘Now, where do you live, and where is the nearest 
road ?’ 

‘I live there,’ said Kitty, pointing backwards, ‘but I’m not 
going back.’ 

‘You're certainly not going on, wedged in like that,’ he 
remarked mildly. 

Kitty stormed, argued, entreated, the young soldier was 
obdurate, and she found herself walking homewards meekly. 
Presently, forgetting her ill-temper, she made Sir Arthur shout 
with laughter over her misfortunes. A little later they appeared 
before her astonished mother, for Sir Arthur said he was hungry 
and preferred lunch to hunting for hounds in a strange country. 
Mrs. Roche, who was groaning over a butcher’s account, looked 
up to see the pair in the avenue—Kitty muddy and dishevelled, 
Sir Arthur faultlessly attired but streaked a little with Irish 
mud. Mrs. Roche threw the book away, and thanked Heaven 
there was some cold chicken in the house. 


Now this is the true account of how through the medium 
of a grey jennet the Roches found fortune. When Kitty hunts 
now she chooses from a variety of saddles and horses, and her 
habits are perfection. Eighteen is very young for matrimony, 
but, as Kitty remarked, ‘what is one to do when one isn’t 
older?’ Amongst all Lady Dickson’s steeds a grey jennet holds 
the honoured place. He never hunts, but is consoled by silver 
harness trappings and a jingle of bells about his ears. The 
two elder Miss Roches are also married now, having been given 
chances by Kitty. ‘And there’s only one thing which troubles 
me when I give a man a lead on one of my good hunters,’ 
Mary Roche says sometimes, ‘It’s such a grand chance for 
selling them, and it’s no use to me now.’ 
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THE DEE AS A SALMON 


BY ELSIE FITZGERALD 


WERE any traveller, angler, or tourist asked to name the most 
famous stream in the kingdom for its renown as a salmon river, 
or a general haunt of the fishing fraternity, there can be little 
doubt that ninety-nine out of every hundred, if not the odd man 
also, would mention the Dee of Aberdeenshire for that honour, 
And in truth they would be right. There is no salmon river 
like the Scottish Dee, at least in this part of the world. From 
its source to its mouth, almost every yard of its bank and bed 
have been the scene of great events in the history of angling 
and its devotees ; and it is my intention in this article briefly to 
draw attention to the Dee as it is to-day, when the fishermen 
and the fisherwomen are engaged in sport. 

Though the general method of treating a river descriptively 
is to proceed from the source to the mouth, there are excellent 
reasons why, in the case of the Dee, we should take the opposite 
way ; so let us suppose we are starting out from Aberdeen City 
for a long stroll towards the source of the river. It may not 
be without interest to say at the outset that the whole length of 
the Dee is somewhere about ninety miles, that it rises in the 
Cairngorm Mountains, on the borders of Inverness-shire and 
Aberdeenshire, and flows along through much most lovely and 
varied scenery, winding and curving times without number, 
until at last it joins the sea at Aberdeen. 
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It will easily be conceived, therefore, that for some little 
distance above ‘ the Granite City,’ however we may admire the 
views around and about the river, we need not expect to find 
its finest angling districts, for the Scottish youth of Aberdeen is 
rather too near it. One cannot but notice, however, the 
exquisite scenery at Culter, where the river rolls alongside a 
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fine bank of very dark green wood, forming a splendid con- 
trast to its shimmering waters. Crathes, too, the next place of 
note higher up the Dee, will certainly attract us, and deservedly 
so. As we are now fourteen miles from Aberdeen, we may be 
said to be in the fishing district. 

But it is at Banchory, a few miles higher, that the angling 
part of the river may really be said to begin. Lovely Banchory! 
Here the better-class and wealthier Aberdonians resort for the 
same pleasure as makes the jaded Londoner seek the shady 
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Thames banks at Richmond and Cookham, at Hampton and 
Marlow. From Banchory to Aboyne the Dee is a charming 
river, both for scenery and sport, and one can scarcely go 
twenty yards in the spring, summer, or autumn, without seeing 
some fisher engaged in trying his or her luck, It is no 
uncommon thing for the mere pedestrian to see a lovely basket 
of trout, or a fine salmon or two, lying beside the angler on the 
bank ; and to their credit be it said ladies are by no means 
behind the men in showing prowess in that way. The Huntly 
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estates are round Aboyne,and the Marquess often has parties stay- 
ing at Aboyne Castle for the fishing on the waters near by that are 
preserved by him. A mile or two further on is a still more 
famous fisherman’s house, for here, at Glen Tana, the late 
Sir William Cunliffe Brooks resided. His fishing extended for 
many miles along the river, and some wonderful sport has been 
seen here in past days. Dark trees hem in the Dee on both 
sides ; the scenery is at once pretty and bold. Salmon of any 
weight from fifteen pounds to thirty have been caught in the 
fishing here, and Sir William, like his daughter, the present 
Marchioness of Huntly, could tell many tales about exciting 
days on the Dee. Sir William built a very curious fishing-lodge 
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at Dinnet, higher up the river, and it is at this little village that 
Dr. Jameson always finds his best sport when angling in 
Scotland. He settles down at Dinnet to clear away the 
cobwebs that have encrusted his brain in South Africa, and he 
never fails to achieve success. He is what may be called a 
‘mighty angler,’ taking the term in a wide sense. The country 
round Dinnet, as one traverses Dinnet moor from Aboyne to 
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Dinnet, is rather flatter than the general run of the Highlands, 
but there are some charming bits on the river, nevertheless. It 
is perhaps seen at its best here when the moor is covered with 
the purple heather. 

The next fishing spot of renown is Cambus O’May. Here 
the Dee sweeps through a forest of most beautiful birch-trees ; 
the banks are steep, and occasionally a very tall silver-birch 
throws its delightful silhouette out against the sky-background 
with wonderful effect. On every side from Cambus O’May 
House are beautiful views to enchant the eye. Ballater, 
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Lochnagar, the Coyles of Muick, all are visible in the far 
distance, a sight never to be forgotten. Mr. Gaskell, of Cambus 
O'’May House, is a celebrated angler, and his friends have to 
thank him for many a fine day’s sport. What he cannot tell 
them about angling on the Dee round his own district is 
certainly not worth knowing. Many a fine salmon has fallen a 
victim to the skill of the inmates of the house, who, in the 
season, often spent whole weeks by the river. 

Ballater, so long connected with the name of our late 
gracious Queen, on account of its being the end of the railway 
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ride to her Highland home, is right in the very heart of the 
salmon region of the Dee. On all sides one meets with 
mansions and castles that are the Scottish homes of men and 
women whose angling prowess is noted far and wide in our 
own kingdom, Just below Ballater the river eddies and swirls 
round many an island ; narrowing and widening in an extra- 
ordinary way. Here is the favourite fishing-resort of Sir Allan 
Mackenzie, and here that keen sportsman has had many a tough 
battle with the king of Scottish rivers—a battle which has not 
always, though generally, ended in the victory of the angler. 
Ballater itself, extends along a level region, but stands over 
600 feet above sea-level ; hence one need not mention how 
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fresh and invigorating is its mountain air, how superb are the 
views. Round Braemar cluster many names of note in the 
angling, as well as in the social, world. Between Ballater and 
Braemar they are especially thick. There is the grand bit near 
Braemar Castle, where the Princess Dolgorouki resides. She is 
a princess amongst fishers, this lady, as well as in the Russian 
‘Debrett.’ Her deeds with the rod are well-known. She can 
boast of having caught her twenty-pounders ; she can tell you 
of fishing day after day, from morn till even, so enthusiastic an 
angler is she. Invercauld is her favourite place; if you go 
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there when the Princess is residing at Braemar you may fairly 
reckon on finding her, should she be away from the castle, at 
least three times out of five. She fishes well out in the river, 
often venturing far on the rocky bed in her attempts to lure 
the wily salmon to its fate. 

In this district also is Old Mar Lodge, so long inhabited by 
Madame Albani and her husband. The celebrated singer is a 
devotee of salmon-fishing and quite in her element at Old Mar 
Lodge, rented for years from the Duke of Fife. Seldom a day 
passed when Madame Albani stayed there but some notability 
was her guest, and made a more or less successful addition to 
the angling parties that were ever at work. 
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Then one comes to New Mar Lodge, the present residence 
of the Duke and Duchess of Fife. Both of them are great 
fishers, though there is small doubt that the Duchess is the 
more enthusiastic as well as the more adroit; indeed, it is 
probably the simple truth to say that Her Royal Highness is one 
of the very finest lady-anglers in the land. The pleasant life by 
Deeside, with its fishing allurements, its time for restful pleasure 
and quiet thought, admirably suits the tastes of the Duchess. 
When she is in the Highlands, be it fine or wet, clear or misty, 
it has indeed to be almost ‘a day not fit to turn a dog out’ that 
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prevents Her Royal Highness from going a-fishing. She has 
been photographed more than once with a catch of salmon at 
her feet that would have made the reputation of many an old 
fisherman who had spent the better part of fifty years at the 
business. She has managed, by her enthusiastic words and 
acts, to infuse some of her love for angling into her mother and 
sisters, but they have not so far been able to rival the Duchess 
in the sport. Her favourite salmon-reaches are the portion of 
the Dee facing New Mar Lodge, and the spot where one has 
such a fine view of the Linn o’ Dee in the distance. 

Near Mar Lodge, on the left bank of the river, one comes 
to another renowned fishing-place, Invercauld House, the 
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residence of Mr. Alexander Farquharson. The Farquharsons 
have for years been salmon-fishers of note, and the position of 
their home and estates is admirably calculated to make them 
keep and enhance that fame. All round Invercauld, from far 
below it right up to Balmoral itself, one may call the whole 
stretch of the Dee, ‘the Royal fishings,’ for on this part of the 
river, on both banks, Royalty and its guests are met with in 
great numbers when the season is in full swing. The Duke of 
Cornwall and York, the Duchess of Fife, the Duke of Fife, 
Princess Victoria, Princess Charles of Denmark, the Duke of 
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Connaught, and, very occasionally, even Queen Alexandra—to 
say nothing of the younger members of the royal family, such 
as the Connaughts and Battenbergs—all or any of these may 
be met with by the straggling tourist along the lovely banks 
of the Dee. 

Inchmarlo Cottage and Inchmarlo House, on the Dee, are 
also the residences of enthusiastic anglers. At the former 
Captain Gaskell rules, and may often be seen returning with 
the spoils of the river heavy on him; in the latter Mr. D. 
Davidson is fond of entertaining his friends with both tales 
and actual exhibitions of successful sport. Inchmarlo is well 
known to frequenters of the Dee, and the two houses retain an 
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honourable place in the recollections of all who have visited 
that region which they adorn. 

The King for many years rented Abergeldie, in this same 
district, but it must be confessed that then, as Prince of Wales, 
he never was much ‘ taken’ with the delights of angling. 

We have already spoken of many noted lady-anglers on the 
river, but any account of the Dee salmon-fishing is incomplete 
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which does not make some mention of Mrs. Pickering, of Kin- 
cardine Lodge, than whom perhaps no lady is better known or 
has a wider reputation on Deeside amongst the residents. If 
Mrs. Pickering has one favoured spot more than another it is 
close by Potarch Bridge. Here she has spent whole days at 
various times trying, and that as a rule most successfully, to 
entice the fish. To give any full account of what these Deeside 
lady-anglers have done, of their captures and triumphs, would 
require about three times as much space as can be spared for 
NO. LXXI. VOL. XII. 3B 
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this article ; it is sufficient to say that Mrs. Pickering holds a 
high place amongst them, and that by universal consent. 

On a small tributary of the river, stand the estates and fish- 
ing ground of Sir John Gladstone, always affording excellent 
sport; and on the Feugh, another tributary, the tourist comes 
across Tilquhillie House, where Mr. J. Douglas dispenses hos- 
pitality to numerous angling guests during the Scottish season. 


‘LINN O' DEE’ 


Both these latter houses are in the very midst of some of the 
most fairylike scenery heart can desire ; and both of them have 
a justly merited reputation for splendid fishing grounds. 

We have already passed some sixty miles or so up the Dee, 
and the extent of the salmon-runs is not exhausted. Before we 
close, we must speak of the famous ‘Linn o’ Dee,’ which is 
celebrated for so many things. Every tourist comes to see the 
spot where the great salmon river narrows to the almost 
incredible width of only four feet, and plunges madly down the 
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deep gap between the cruel rocks on each side. And more 
than one angler has made catches of note close by the bridge 
that spans this narrow gorge. It is a wonderful sight, to stand 
on that old stone bridge and watch a big salmon dash and 
plunge madly down that threadlike gleam of water ; to think 
how wide and foaming the river itself becomes below this 
place; to remember how one saw it at Aberdeen. One 
wonders where all that water has really come from! It does 
not seem possible that it has dashed through this small gap! 

Next turn and look down the Dee on one of Nature’s most 
lovely scenes imaginable, a veritable fairyland. Breathe in the 
wonderful air, so oxygenised and life-giving. Think of the 
sport that the river has shown for long, long years. Then ask 
yourself, do you marvel that each holiday so many people turn 
longing eyes towards this region, and that the Scottish Dee has 
become the most famous salmon river in the world ? 
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RACING EIGHTS 


SOME NOTES ON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


BY EDMOND WARRE 


THE following pages do not contain a treatise on the art of 
boat-building as applied to the construction of racing eights, 
nor the history of the development of the racing eight of : 
modern times, nor is there any pretence on the part of the 
writer to a scientific knowledge of the subject. They are 
merely the notes of one who, in the leisure moments of a busy 
life, has found interest and recreation in the problems sug- 
gested by rowing, and in the instruments, such as boats and 
oars, by means of which it is pursued. 

The writer is fully aware that such notes, if published, will 
furnish in abundance subjects for criticism by those who know 
as little as he himself does of the real conditions which underlie 
the problem presented, and, possibly, by some of the few who 
are qualified by real knowledge and mathematical training to 
grapple with them. He will think himself fortunate if these 
notes should induce any of this latter class to communicate to 
the rowing world their conclusions upon points which are at 
present dealt with by boat-builders and others upon principles 
which, if they deserve the name of principles at all, are merely 
empirical, 

Fifty years ago at Eton (1849-54), the boats in use were 
mostly clinker built, with a keel, and at Oxford the torpids were 
rowed, as now, in clinkers. But the eights which were used in 
the summer races were mostly carvel built. They also had a 
keel. 

It was at Henley in 1855 that the first keelless boat made 
its début. The Royal Chester Rowing Club, in a keelless 
55 ft. eight, built by Mat Taylor, of Newcastle, unlike anything 
that we in the South had seen before, cut down all their 
antagonists. 
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We learned that the new type was constructed on moulds 
bottom upwards—a cedar skin bent and fitted upon the moulds 
—and the ribs built in after she was turned over. 

The Chester eight was bought by Exeter College, Oxford, 
who used her with success in the following year. In the 
succeeding spring (1857), Mr. Heywood Lonsdale, then Presi- 
dent O.U.B.C., commissioned Mat Taylor to build a boat for 
the University race, which he presented to the O.U.B.C. She 
was built after the same fashion as the Chester boat, only some- 
what longer (57 ft.), and with greater beam (25 or 26 in.). 
She had no camber, and required a much smarter style of 
rowing than that which had been in vogue at Oxford in the 
preceding years. At Putney, though the critics had found 
plenty of fault with her, she justified her existence. Henceforth 
the keelless eight held its own, and the type of short boats, 
as compared with the long 63 ft. and even 65 ft. eights of 
previous years, came into vogue. 

But other changes were in store, and the introduction 
of the slide, and its gradual lengthening, had a corresponding 
effect upon the boats, so that again longer boats and increased 
camber gradually became fashionable. The short type of 
boat was then in its turn a thing of the past, and what was, 
perhaps, of more importance, the style of rowing was in itself 
affected. The average number of strokes per minute decreased 
as the slides lengthened. The doctrine of the ‘ beginning’ was 
subordinated by many coaches to that of the ‘finish.’ The oars- 
man was being taught to reflect the style of the sculler, and a 
long drag with a sharp finish earned commendation, which would 
have been withheid in the ’sixties. The improvement of pace, 
owing to the invention of the slide, may be attributed to two 
causes : 

1. The mechanical increase of intensity in the action of the 
blade of the oar against the water. The curve traced by the 
blade of the oar in the water, which is the fulcrum by which 
the boat is moved, is a very short curve, say from six to twelve 
inches of actual movement, and it is of nearly the same diameter 
in the case of the fixed seat as in that of the sliding seat. But, 
whereas, in the case of the fixed seat, the oarsman was placed 
at ro or II or sometimes 12 or 13 inches from his work, and 
remained at that, in the case of the slider, the man comes up 
level with his work at the thowl, and slides back to 16 or 17 
inches from it. The result is that the handle of the oar 
describes a longer arc, and the body is in each successive instant 
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of the stroke at a more convenient distance, and in a more 
advantageous posture, for exerting its power upon the lever in 
its hands. 

2. The muscles of the legs are brought into play by the 
slider in a degree impossible to the man on a fixed seat. The 
human spring imbedded on the stretcher can with the slide 
uncoil itself with greater energy over a greater length. 

Parenthetically, it may be doubted whether oarsmen are in 
themselves, so far as bodily strain is concerned, better off on 
slides than they were on fixed seats. ‘It is the pace that kills,’ 
and the increase of pace is the result of increased exertion. The 
heart has now to supply blood sufficient to maintain the increased. 
action of the legs simultaneously with the demand for sustenance 
in the case of the trunk and arms, which is no less than it was 
before. 

There is, therefore, very good reason for the average 
diminution of the number of strokes per minute, and some 
reason to fear lest the advantage of greater speed may not be 
found out in the future to have been somewhat dearly purchased 
for rowing as a recreative exercise. 

However this may be, the fact remains that for the longer 
slide longer boats came again into favour; longer and narrower 
boats, with greater space between the oarsmen, finer bows 
and sterns, and in most instances with increased camber, for 
which last the modern boat-builder seems to have a strong 
predilection. 

Such, in brief, is the retrospect of the history of eight-oared 
rowing-boats for the last half-century. It is possible that now, 
for various reasons, a reaction may set in ; but what is most to 
be desired is that some first-class oarsman, with a practical 
knowledge of boat-building and adequate scientific training, 
should apply himself to the problem, and tell us the truth 
about length and beam and their relation to speed; about 
camber and non-camber ; about the proper curve of the master- 
section ; about the proper position of this in the length of . 
the boat; about the proper shape of the entry ; and about 
many other things upon which at present we can only turn 
to account the fitful gleams of empirical knowledge. Until 
this hope is fulfilled we must be content to do the best we can 
with the light which we have got at our disposal. 

The following table, compiled by the writer of these notes 
in the year 1869, may be found interesting to oarsmen, and 
in some degree to illustrate what has been said aboye, 
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In 18 56 the Wadham boat, which went head of the River 
at Oxford, was said to be 65 ft. long. Most of the racing eights 
were over 60 ft. 


TABLE I. 


Comparative Table showing different Measurements 
of Etght-oared Boats. 


Oxford 
1867 1860. 
ins fe rin. ft. in. 
Length . stilt 56. 2 | 56 0 | 56 0 
Greatest breadth . 111i 2 0 
Length between the seats. 3 11} 4 0 
stem and 
bow’s seat . 11 11} | 12 10 
Length between stern and |) 
COx.'s seat . 12 6 | 
Breadth at bow’s seat r 8} | I 43 I 5} t 6} 
No. 2’s seat. | 41 8 1 8% 
” » 38 eter 1 113 2 0 
» 2 o} a 2. 
2 23 | 40 2 of 2 
rir | 1 83 I 10} 
stroke 83 | I 53 I 72 
Depth . ; : 9 83 9 
Sternpost 73 73 7% | 
st st. Ib. st. st. 
To carry (average) Il 12 12 


The two Eton boats were built by Mat Taylor. The 1859 
boat was that in which they rowed their first race against Radley. 
The second boat was the famous ship that lasted them for many 
years, and rowed no less than eight times for the Ladies’ Plate 
at Henley. The Oxford boats were built by Messrs. Salter. 

Before attempting to design a racing eight certain data are 
requisite : 

(1) Weight of crew. 
(2) Weight of coxswain. 
(3) Length of rowing space. 

If the boat is to be built for a particular crew it is im- 
portant that the weights should be given as accurately as 
possible; but if the boat is to be built for general racing 
purposes, e.g., for the use of a club, it is still necessary for the 
designer to have an average in each case to guide him. 
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As regards weight to be carried, it would be very useful if 
some scientific person would devise for us a formula giving the 
proper proportion of waterborne surface in square inches for 
each stone (14 lb.) of weight to be carried. 

The tables given hardly furnish sufficient data for the 
calculation necessary to determine such a point, but the neces- 
sary information ought to be forthcoming. Comparing the 
figures given in Table I. with those in Table II., it would seem 
as if less surface in relation to weight was employed in the 
sixties than twenty or thirty years later. The weight to be 
carried on the coxswain’s seat is also of importance, as it must 
influence the run of the lines aft from the master-section. 


TABLE II. 


Comparative Table of Measurements of Eight-oared Boats. 


1898-1901 
ne =a 00 oa 
ft. in an. | ft. am. in. in. ia. 
Length . . 62 7 (62 o 61 4 |62 5 |56 o 
= = | 
Rowing space - 33 9333 8 34 © |33 |34 6 32 10 9 | 
State-room . 2: | 2 8.13012 | 2 212-5 
Stem to back of 
bow’s seat . . 83114 3 113 6 9 113 54113 2 [10 O 
Stern to-back of 
cox.’s seat . 2\12 8 11 6 2 |11 7311 8] 10 
Total. - 62 7 63 0 62 0 61 4 62 5 |\60 0 [56 | 
| 
| 
Beam at bow’s seat | — 1 54 — 1 43) — 1 431 5 
COOK: S 4, I 2 -- r 2 
Camber 2-3) 2-3 14 nil 
Depth amidships 9} gs 
Stem : 74 62 
Stern 6} 53 
Slide. 
Average weight of st. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib. 


crew . - — {12 3 — 4 


Almost as important a question as the weight to be carried, 
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and indeed inseparable from it, is that of the rowing space, the 
cipecta Of the Greek trireme. 

The rowing space occupies the main body of the boat and 
its length must be such as to give room for men to sit and 
slide, and perform all the motions of the stroke and the recovery 
without incommoding each other, by touch either of the hands 
when forward or of the stretchers behind them when back. 

Before the introduction of the slide the average interval of 
48 in. seems to have been usual, giving 32 ft. as the normal 
rowing space for full-grown men. The lengthening of the slide 
has tended to increase the rowing space, and now we find, for 
full-grown crews, that 33 ft. 8in. and even up to 34 ft. are not 
uncommon. The greater rake of the stretchers required by the 
slide is accountable for this increase more than any increase of 
reach forward with the hands. Aft of the rowing space comes 
the ‘state-room,’ as it is technically termed, which is practically 
the room allowed for the coxswain. The normal space allowed 
is from 28 in. to 30 in. 

Given, therefore, a full-sized crew, and supposing them to 
require 33 ft. 8in. of rowing space and 2 ft. 5 in. for cox., we 
have for the body of the boat 36 ft. 1 in. prescribed. 

To this bow and stern have to be added, and it is as regards 
the length of these that opinions have varied in times past, and 
controversy is not silent at the present day. 

Roughly speaking, two types compete for public favour : the 
long and the short, of which two classes the measurements are 
fairly represented in the tables : 

A. The long type has for beam 22} in., 23in., 234 in. ; 
from stem to back of bow seat it has had from 13 ft. 2 in. to as 
much as 14 ft. 3 in. (see Table II.) ; and from stern to cox. seat 
from 11 ft. 71in. to 12 ft. 8 in. 

B. The short type has had 25in., 26in., 27in. of beam. 
Stem to bow seat ro ft. or 11 ft.; stern to cox. g ft. ro in. or 10 ft. 

The longer type has generally camber, varying fore and aft, 
but in some cases, we have heard, reaching as much as 3 in. or 
even more. By camber is meant a longitudinal upward curve 
either fore or aft from the master-section. 

The shorter type, as a rule, eschews camber, and should 
theoretically possess a rigid straight line for the kelson of the 
boat. As a matter of fact, it is probably true that every boat 
gets a certain amount of camber, as, like Rudyard Kipling’s 
ship, she ‘ finds herself,’ after the first trial or so with a crew 
in her, whether the boat-builder has given ber camber or not. 
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The reasons alleged in favour of camber are somewhat 
obscure, but the fact that boat-builders, as a rule, believe in it 
is not to be overlooked, and it is noticeable that in the matter of 
construction it has certain conveniences in relation to the 
material employed with which they are loath to dispense. 

Beam.—We have noticed the fact that in the A or longer 
type of racing eights the beam is less ; and in the B or shorter 
type the beam is greater. 

This is obviously connected with the weight to be carried, 
but the subject is complicated by other considerations, which 
must be reserved until we come to consider the curve of the 
master-section, which is of the greatest importance, both as 
regards flotation and in relation to speed. 

We are, however, at this point brought face to face with 
two difficult questions—-viz., the proper position of the beam on 
the length, and the proportion of beam to length. 

It is clear that the boat displaces the greatest amount of 
water at the point of her greatest beam. 

Upon what considerations ought this point to be fixed ? 

The resistance to the boat’s progress will increase up to 
this point and ought to diminish after this point. 

At what point in the length ought the maximum resistance 
to occur ? 

In many boats of the A type the greatest beam occurs at 
nearly half the length, and in some of this class, which are what 
is called ‘ wall sided,’ the variation for some distance, both fore 
and aft of the actual point of greatest beam, is so small that 
this beam may be taken to extend for a considerable portion of 
the whole length of the rowing space. 

In others of the same class the beam is placed slightly 
forward, but as a rule it is to be found not far behind No. 5 
seat. 

In the boats of the B type there has been a tendency to 
place the greatest beam farther forward, and in some instances 
it has been found nearer No. 3 than No. 4. 

Upon such a difficult and delicate subject one can hardly 
venture to dogmatise. No rule seems to have been generally 
laid down by boat-builders. 

One can only, therefore, present for consideration the rules 
which have guided one as a designer of boats, and hope that in 
this, as in other kindred matters, some competent authority may 
declare what is best. 

Take the case of a man in a boat with hook and chain or 
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rope astern having to tow a spar of some length, thickest, of 
course, at the butt-end, and tapering away to the small end. 
Experience will soon teach him to fix his hook into the butt- 
end and to tow with that foremost. He makes his effort—the 
butt moves on, displacing the water in front of it, by the 
impulse given, as long as the energy lasts, and with the friction 
diminishing for its whole length as it moves; whereas, if he 
takes the thin end foremost, the friction along the whole length 
of the spar is constantly increasing, and gradually effacing the 
impetus given by his effort. 

The inference as regards the long boat to be drawn from 
this instance would seem to be that the greatest beam ought to 
be placed as far forward as it can be placed conveniently, that 
is to say, without causing difficulty either in flotation, or to 
the oarsmen in the boat, which are its propelling power. 

Though, so far as we are aware, boat-builders have laid 
down no rule upon this point, and each has been a guide to 
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himself therein, yet it may not be uninteresting to some to 
learn the principles which have hitherto upon this point guided 
the writer of these notes in designing racing eights. Up to last 
year (1900) he had employed the proportion of ,% to 4°, in 
determining the point of beam, and found that this answered 
fairly well in the case of boats of the longer type. When, 
however, he became convinced that the shorter type, if properly 
handled, had considerable advantages over the longer type, he 
found that the increased beam made it desirable on all accounts 
that a new standard of proportion in the allotment of length 
fore and aft should be determined. Considerations, which will 
be referred to hereafter, led him to adopt the proportion of 2 
to 3, which is accordingly to be found in the latest of his 
designs. 

By way of illustration, it may be well to show that, accord- 
ing to the old proportion, a boat which was 60 ft. long would 
have ,5, = 5 X 7 = 35 ft. aft and 5, =5 x 5 = 25 ft. in 
front of the master-section, 
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Whereas, according to the new proportion, a boat 56 ft. long 
has 8 = 5 x 7 = 35 ft. aft, and 3 = 3 x 7 = 21 ft. in front 
of the master-section. 

Hence the resistance is met earlier in the 2 type than in 
the 4, type, and the wave of translation thrown off more 
sharply, allowing an easier passage for that part of the boat 
which follows the main beam or master-section. In this respect 
the 2 type may be said to follow more faithfully than the ,‘, the 
pattern given by nature in a swift-swimming fish. 

The proportion of beam to length, though to a large extent 
influenced by considerations of the weight to be carried, has 
differed very considerably for the same weight at different times. 
Thus we have in the ’sixties : 


Length. Beam. Average weight. 
ft. in. ft. in. st. Ib. 
56 2 1 11} 7 
3 2 2% Il oO 
56 o 2-0 iz 


Thirty years later we find : 


Length. Beam. Average weight. 

ft. in. ft. in. st. Ib. 

62° 7 IZ 4 

63 0 12 4 (probably) 
62 0 I Il 

61 4 12 3 

62 5 I 112 Ir 6 

60 o 1 103 avs II 9 

56 2°32 ie. 


It may be a question worth consideration whether some 
rule of proportion, so many beams (or half-beams or quarter- 
beams) to length, is not attainable (e.g., whether 24 in. x 30 in. 
= 720 in. = 60 ft. or 22} in. x 32 in. = 60 ft., would not 
give better suited proportions for travelling through a fluid 
than say 23 in. beam for 60 ft.), but to discuss this would take 
up more space than can be given to it in these notes, and to 
many such an idea will seem fanciful and of no practical use. 

For the present, therefore, we must leave the ratio of beam 
to length to be decided on purely empirical grounds. 

After the rowing space and state-room have been determined 
the designer has to deal with the space from the back of bow’s 
seat to the stem, and again with the space from the back of 
the coxswain’s seat to the stern. 
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And here again we find a great variety of figures : 


Total length, 
ft. in. 
56 
57 
56 
62 
63 
62 
61 
62 
60 
56 


ON OWN 


Sterns. 
ft. in. 
12 
II 


12 


There is, in effect, in this matter such a diversity, or one 
might even say irregularity, of practice exhibited in the figures 
given above, that no general rule can be deduced from them, 

On the other hand, as regards the figures given for the 
beam at bow’s seat, and at cox.’s seat, there is a much greater 
uniformity. 

TABLE I. 


Length. 
ft. in. 
56 2 
6S 
56 0 


Bow. 
ft. in. 
1 4] 
& 


I 7% 


“TABLE IT. 


63 I 
61 Se I 
60 I 
56 I 


I 
1 
I 


The instances wherein these measurements were obtained 
for Table II. present a practical unanimity, for which, no doubt, 
experience is responsible, for otherwise we would expect to find 
them vary much more in boats which differed so materially in 
length and main beam. It is possible that this may, when taken 
into consideration, have some effect in settling the question as to 
the proper proportion in length of bow and stern to the rest of 
the boat, since these two points of beam at bow’s and coxswain’s 
seats must necessarily affect the curve from the greatest beam 
towards stem-post and stern-post respectively. 

We come now to that which is, perhaps, the most important, 
and at the same time the most difficult, matter in designing a 
racing eight—namely, the sectional curve. 
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The longitudinal curve from stem to stern is represented by 
the riband, or inwall, which runs continuously from one to the 
other, forming the principal upper structure of the boat. This 
is attached to the spine or kelson by the ribs, and is itself joined 
together from side to side by the thwarts, or seats, which latter 
are attached by uprights to the kelson. 

Racing eights are built bottom upwards, either on moulds 
carefully shaped, upon which the skin is bent and attached to 
the kelson and to the inwall, and into which the ribs are built 
when the boat is turned over; or the ribs are first carefully 
fastened to inwall and kelson, and when the skeleton is complete: 
the skin is bent on. The former method was generally pursued 
in the’sixties, but of late the latter seems to be gaining ground,. 
as giving greater strength to the structure and securing greater 
accuracy in construction. But the problem is in the curve. It 
is the combination of the longitudinal with the sectional curve 
which governs the shape of the surface immersed. The con- 
figuration of this surface, as is evident, is of prime importance 
as regards pace. Given equal conditions of propelling power, 
&c., the shape that satisfies best the natural demands of the 
water molecules, through which it has to win its way, will also 
win the race. 

Here again we need the guidance of a scientific mind 
supplemented by practical knowledge of the problem to be 
solved. 

Mat Taylor shaped his moulds by instinct. His knowledge 
of what was wanted was, like that of the medizeval architects, 
not derived from books ; but there was in him the ‘insita 
ingenio species,’ and the accuracy of eye to see and hand to 
fashion exactly what he had in his mind, so that his best 
models were triumphs, not of science indeed, but of art. 

The writer of these notes does not know of any rules in 
this respect, if there are any, which guide the boat-builders of 
the present day. The curves that they follow are very different, 
and are not easily differentiated into settled types. They vary 
between the V-shape and the U-shape in a multitude of ways 
and degrees, to discuss which would require much more space. 
than can be given here. 

It may, however, be worth while to set forth the reasons: 
which have influenced the tracing of the curve in a large 
number of boats built within the last ten years, and have led to. 
the enunciation of a rule or formula for construction of the: 
curve upon what has been termed the ‘ twin-circle system.’ 
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The boat when at rest in the water displaces the amount of 
her specific gravity. When she begins to move she pushes 
out of her way the particles of water which lie in front of her, 
which in their turn push their neighbours, who push those next 
to them, and so on. We are told that the water molecules are 
spherical and incompressible. Their movements, as they push 
each other, are governed by these conditions. Hence the 
formation of the wave-curves. 

Without losing our way in the wave-theory, or mystifying 
our poor brains with nodes and ventral segments, and the 
like, it is safe to infer that the molecules would prefer to be 
pushed out of the way in a manner conformable to their own 
movement, and in harmony with their vibrations, rather than in 
an abrupt and discordant fashion. 

Rightly or wrongly, it has been assumed that the sectional 
curve which agrees most kindly with their inclinations is that 
of the segment of a circle. The union of this curve with the 
longitudinal curve of suitable character has given some of the 
best practical types of undersurface of racing boats. 

No doubt there is a large petctio principit involved in this 
assumption, but one can only repeat that these beggings of the 
question are among the necessities and instruments of empiricism, 
and that we await, and shall hail with gratitude, the advent of 
the practical scientific man who shall reveal and make light to 
us the dark arcana in which the true principles of construction 
are hidden. 

Until this occurs, boat-designers may follow their own bent, 
or are welcome to use the following theory if it pleases them. 
I would say with Horace, 


Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non his utere mecum. 


(If aught thou know’st more right than yonder lines, 
Kindly impart; if not, use these with me.) 


Rule for construction of curve upon the twin-circle principle : 

Let A B be the beam. 

Bisect A B at C, and again bisect AC at D and C Bat E. 

From centres D and E describe the twin circles C F B and 
CGA. From point C let fall at right angles to A B the 
line C H. 

But from the points where the circumferences of the circles 
touch the line G F, which is parallel to A B, they cease to be 
useful to the construction. The line G F would give an abso- 
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lutely flat floor, which is for several reasons not desirable, and 
the projection of the line C H (+in. more or less) to K facilitates 
the continuance of the curves A G and B F to join in K and so 
form the bottom of the boat. 

The two circles after the point of the midship section begin 
at once to intersect each other, till at last, at a point where the 
beam is half the greatest beam, they coincide. 

After that point, as they pass outwards, the curves are 
maintained, but ¢he point of intersection has to be brought down 
to the line of the kelson, whether it is cambered or not. 

In order to give the curve of any part at any distance from 
the main beam, take the beam (as, for instance, 19 in. at bow 
seat or 16 in. at cox. seat) and, keeping the same radius as for 
the main beam, take as a centre for the circle to be described a 


Midship Seclron: %& fut sine 


Beam, 2 ft. Bow seat, 1 ft. 7in. Cox. seat, 1 ft. 4 in. 
The circles CGA and CFB represent the full curve of the midship section. 


point on the line A B which is at the distance of the point C of 
4 of the beam required. £.g., to find circular curve for boat 
at bow’s seat which is 19g in. beam (24 in. being the main beam), 
find the point O in the line C B and describe circle L Q having 
the radius equal to E B, then the curve L Q will be the 
required curve at bow’s seat. 

Similarly, for curve at cox. seat, describe circle M R with 
centre at P on the line C A distant + of beam required from 
the centre C. 

The above, though perhaps clumsy in statement, has been 
found to be a good working and workable formula, and may be 
taken for what it is worth. 

For a long time it was supposed that sliding seats exercised 
a direct effect upon the boat, causing it to have a longitudinal 
oscillation. To this idea, in some measure, may be traced the 
lengthening of the type A and possibly the increase of camber. 

Experiments, however, made by shortening a long beat by 
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several feet successively, and by careful observation of her move- 
ments, have proved that this oscillation hardly occurs. Indeed, 
in some of the short-type boats, where it was predicted as a 
source of retardation, it is conspicuously absent. 

Every boat rises when the weight of the oars, and part of the 
weight of the bodies, thrown on to the handles of the oars, is 
taken off her during the stroke ; and every boat sinks when the 
oars leave the water ; and her weakest period is at the last 
moment of the recovery, when the hands are over the stretchers. 
Then, if the hands are slow, she has a tendency to drop back 
into her own trough, especially if her shape is not what may 
be called ‘ waterwise.’ But, during the experiments made, when 
observation was especially directed to this point, no period or 
pulse of longitudinal oscillation was ever detected. 

It may be an idle fancy, a mere dream, but, as the object of 
these notes is to promote discussion and investigation of the 
problems connected with the subject, it may do no harm to 
raise the question. 

Can it be that the rightly constructed boat has a harmonic 
note of her own, like a building which is acoustically good ? 

The point of greatest beam represents, in the progress of 
the boat, the maximum point of the energy which, like a blow, 
causes vibrations in the fluid through which it is travelling. 
Each successive stroke of the oars must generate waves of 
motion, which will be vibrant with harmony or discord. 

One would like to think of each well-built ship as having a 
note of her own. One might imagine a 56-ft. boat, a boat of 
seven octaves, witb its dominant determined by the point of its 
greatest beam, making melody in her progress, rhythmic and 
tuneful, respondent to that inner music of the waters which, | 
though inexpressive to human ears, have their voices heard among 
them in accordance with the law that reigns in their vibrations. 
It may be that some such conception of the hidden realities of 
nature lies behind the poet’s picture : 


Dixit, eumque imis sub fluctibus audiit omnis 
Nereidum Phorcique chorus, Panopzaque virgo 
Et pater ipse manu magna Portunus euntem 
Impulit. Illa noto citius volucrique sagitta 

Ad terram fugit et portu se condidit alto. 

Vira. 4En. v. 240 ff. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE HORSE-BEAR 


BY GERARD FERRAND 


I FANCY I can hear some one asking what on earth is a Horse- 
bear? (Hest-Bjorn in Norsk.) The question is readily answered : 
it is a term applied by Norwegian peasants to a bear which has 
attacked horses, to say nothing of cattle. Such a bear is usually 
a very old and vicious one, and highly destructive to the flocks 
and herds. Some years ago, in Norway, I had many long and 
exciting hunts after a gigantic animal of this description. He 
seemed to possess a charmed life, and I, his baffled pursuer, 
appeared to be cursed with the most inconceivable bad luck, 
consisting of a succession of vexatious circumstances, reference 
to which even now causes disagreeable memories to crowd 
upon me when I call to mind the hateful mishaps which per- 
petually dogged my path when in chase of this grand specimen 
of the Ursus Arctos. 1 had been some time camping out in a 
wild district in Northern Norway for elk and bear hunting ; 
it was early October, and wintry weather had already begun on 
the high ground. I had struck my camp, and was proceeding 
moodily along a narrow forest-track ahead of the pack-horses 
when I met a solitary peasant, who, after wishing me ‘ Good-day,’ 
asked if I was the Englishman. I replied that I was. ‘This 
letter is for you then,’ said he, handing me a dirty envelope 
addressed in Norsk: ‘To the English Bear-Hunter Feeran,’ 
The note was from a man I knew well, and translated read 
thus: ‘Honoured Feran! That devil Horse-bear is around 
again ; he has mauled a horse of mine and killed two of my 
neighbour’s cows, so, if you want to shoot him, you must come 
at once.—Yours, ERIK.’ This was good news, and I cheerfully 
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tipped the messenger for coming such a long distance. There 
was no mistaking this big black bear or his tracks, for there 
was not another like him within a circuit of 200 miles; he 
had been well known for years for his destructive tendencies 
and had long escaped bullets, steel and log traps, and pitfalls 
of all kinds. 

And only a week before he had positively roamed around 
my tent and within a yard of it! I did not occupy it at 
the time, for, owing to the cold weather, I preferred sleeping 
in the old log hut, about seventy yards off, with my servant, 
the hunter and my bear-hounds, as we could keep a fire going 
in it. Shortly after midnight we were awakened by the sub- 
dued growling of the dogs, tied up under the bunks ; they 
sniffed along the sides of the logs and tried to make for the 
door. I quickly put on my Aomagers (Finn moccasins) and 
shooting-jacket, loaded my rifle, and as my man softly opened 
the door, slipped out. It was as dark as a wolf's throat, though 
some stars were visible, but after a time I could discern objects 
a few yards off; so, cocking my rifle, I crept stealthily round to 
the back of the log hut, listening intently. Suddenly the still- 
ness of the night was broken by a loud ‘huff-huff,’ apparently 
not more than five yards off, and at the same instant a huge 
dim form crashed rapidly through the dead branches of fallen 
timber in front of me. To fire was useless, as he was out of 
sight in a moment. I inspected the spoor next morning, for 
there had been a slight fall of snow early in the night, enough to 
retain impressions, and measured the track of one of his fore- 
paws, which was nearly g inches in width, and the length of 
his hind-feet, up to the claws, was 12} inches. I followed him 
for a long distance, but he went straight away, and though I 
hunted for him next day also, I lost all trace of him. 

I hardly expected to have the luck to meet with the beast 
again, as some three days had already passed since the letter 
was written, but nevertheless hastened on, and late the same 
evening arrived at the house of my correspondent. On hunting 
for him next day I soon found the horse-bear had followed his 
usual cunning tactics of never remaining long on the same spot ; 
after making one or two good meals off ‘the kill’ at night, he 
had hurried on elsewhere. I had no difficulty in tracking him, 
there being a little snow in places, and I had two first-rate 
bear-hounds of my own; moreover I frequently got informa- 
tion of his movements and shifted my quarters to the scene of 
his latest massacres. Whilst I was hunting from a small shanty 
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on his line of march he had a narrow squeak of his life. I 
had been out until past midday without finding tracks, when 
my dog, Trofast, who had been leading me for some distance 
up wind in the direction of some wooded hills, suddenly raised 


TROFAST—A JENTLAND BEAR AND ELK-HOUND 


his nose to the air and in the most excited manner dragged me 
to a low wooded knoll on the other side of an open boggy 
tract. On looking straight ahead I espied a huge black bear 
standing at the side of the knoll some 150 yards off, gazing 
intently in a direction at right angles to us. Soon after I heard 
a cattle-bell in the distance, and saw some cows some way 
below us. The bear was evidently on the watch for them. 
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What should I do? Wait for the coming tragedy, or make a 
rush for a shot ? I decided for the latter, so left man and 
dog under cover and started. The ground was at first favour- 
able, and the bear still stood quiet, looking away from me ; so in 
a stooping position I hurried towards a large dead stump lying 
between us, about eighty yards from the bear. I had got within a 
few yards of this cover when I unfortunately floundered into 
some soft peaty ground, with no tufts of grass growing near it. I 
tried to go round it but could not, and presently got my left 
leg so fixed into the yielding soil that I found I couldn’t get it 
out. Soon the other leg began to sink in, but I got it out with 
a sharp pull which made a slight noise and drew the bear’s 
attention to the spot. He fixed his eyes on me, quickly grasped 
the situation, bounded rapidly to one side and fled, followed by 
a ‘500 bullet which barked a pine-tree within an inch of his 
shoulder. The brute had his usual luck and made good his 
escape from the district. I next heard of him from a man who 
lived on an island called Jo Oen, in the Folden Fjord, whom I 
met whilst passing through the small town of Namsos. He told 
me a gigantic black bear had swum over from the mainland 
adjoining, and had killed two cows on the neighbouring island 
of Elven, so quickly collecting my traps and taking my servant 
and dogs, I set off with this man in his boat. We touched at 
Elven Island on the way to make inquiries, and were informed 
that the bear, a very large one, and no doubt the horse-bear, 
had left there, and had been seen swimming over in the direc- 
tion of Jo Oen, for which island we immediately departed, 
arriving at the gaard in the evening. 

It was much milder here than up country, and there was 
very little snow or frost as yet. Next morning I started at day- 
break with the owner of the gaard and my bear-hound. We 
had not proceeded much more than half a mile into the woods 
when we saw a herd of cattle stampeding along a steep narrow 
pathway leading to the house, down which they dashed in a 
panic. My companion ejaculated the single word ‘ Byrn!’ (bear!) 
and whilst hurrying cautiously on we presently met a young 
bull staggering along in a strange manner, owing to a ghastly 
wound in the neck, from which the blood was streaming ; he 
had evidently only just escaped from the clutches of a bear. 
The man went back to look after the bull, and in the meantime 
{ hastened on with the dog, as the island being not more than 
fourteen or fifteen miles in circumference, and the woods of no 
great size, I felt tolerably sure the brute would not remain on 
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it very long. My dog eagerly took up the fresh spoor, which 
led towards the water, and on the way we came upon a dead cow 
—a white one—whose back appeared to be broken by a down- 
ward blow of the brute’s formidable fore-arm, and there was a 
blood-mark on the skin close to the withers, showing an exact 
impression of the whole gigantic paw and claws. There was 
no time to waste, so on I went again, my big Finn-dog Trofast 
straining hard at the leash in the most excited manner ; but 
great caution was now necessary, as we might come within rifle- 
shot of the bear at any moment. The wood soon opened, and 
we struck the shore; the tide was out, and there was a great 
quantity of slimy, slippery seaweed covering the rocks and 
loose boulders. The dog followed the tracks along the shore 
and over these for nearly a mile, then up into the woods again ; 
there were spots of blood in places on the seaweed, so I guessed 
the bull must have done the bear some injury with his horns. 
The tracks now led along the sloping ledge overlooking the 
fjord, then after a time down towards the water again. 1 
glanced cautiously through the trees on ahead, and, to my 
mortification, caught sight of the bear some distance off from 
the wooded shore, slowly shambling over the slippery rocks to 
a point where there was a ridge of rocks left uncovered by the 
tide, close to the water. I soon realised that it was utterly 
futile making any attempt to stalk him in such a place, as 
there was no cover whatever; so, having tied up my dog 
securely to a tree some paces behind me, I took out my field- 
glasses, squatted just above the tidal rocks, and watched him. 
He was certainly a huge beast—in appearance strikingly 
like a full-grown Rocky Mountain grizzly. He hada very dark, 
almost black skin, blended with tawny yellow hairs, which gave 
him a most formidable appearance. By-and-by he stopped, 
sat up on his haunches, and apparently licked the blood from 
his chest and fore-legs. Now, if my good luck had only been 
at that time in the ascendant, I might have got him! I ought 
to have let him swim quietly over to the mainland, then hurried 
back to the gaard, manned a boat with two rowers and pro- 
ceeded to the spot I had seen him making for. But unhappily 
my evil genius suggested that I might never get another chance 
of a shot, so I made up my mind, though he was nearly 300 
yards from me, not to let him depart in peace, and composed 
myself for a long shot before he attempted to take to the 
water. I carefully adjusted the sights, and taking steady aim at 
the centre of his broad back, fired—and missed! The bullet 
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struck a jagged rock a few inches from his right shoulder, and 
evidently spattered him with lead, as he gave an uncouth jump 
into the air, and sprang hastily on his way, uttering a hoarse 
‘huff-huff’ from his throat. I gave him the contents of the 
other barrel, but it had no other effect than to make him quicken 
his pace and dash frantically into the water. Hastening back 
to the gaard, | procured a man and a boat, and soon reached 
the spot for which he had headed, but though I found his 
tracks, we hunted for him the whole of that evening and the 
two following days without success, 

The close of the elk hunting season coming soon after this, 
I was enabled to devote more time to bear, and one day re- 
ceived authentic news of the big horse-bear from a man named 
Sievert, who lived some distance off, and who had often 
accompanied me on bear-hunting expeditions ; and I therefore 
at once made tracks for his shanty. A sharp north-easter was 
blowing, with about 20 degrees of frost (Fah.), when we started 
at sunrise, the morning after my arrival, to hunt some densely 
wooded rocky ledges near which, on the high ground above, lay 
a dead cow which my old enemy had killed some days before. 
We found no fresh signs, and at length approached the ledge 
above which the frozen carcase of the cow lay. I had no 
expectation of finding the bear near it in the daytime, that 
seemed far too good a thing to happen, but when we got 
within sighting distance of the ledge we found it well occupied, 
for actually there was the black old horse-bear himself! There 
was no doubt about it. One glance at him with my field-glasses 
was sufficient. 

He was some 600 feet above us, a nasty place to climb 
up, and the longer I looked at it the worse it struck me ; but 
I had no other choice, for an icy wind was sweeping towards 
us from the snow-covered heights above. I was bound to keep 
well to leeward of him, and could only do that by climbing 
the ledge, which I quickly proceeded to do, leaving man and 
dog behind. The ascent was not so bad at first, but increased 
in difficulty as | approached the summit. After a time I struck 
a kind of small gully which seemed to lead to the top. I 
followed this up, tumbling about over the many loose snow- 
covered boulders, and sinking into holes above my knees, but 
at last got fairly to the top, and, as I calculated, within a 
measurable distance of the bear. I halted in a narrow place 
between the rocks and, cautiously raising myself as high as I 
could, looked over. There were two small seedlings growing 
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on the surface, which would have afforded good cover to shoot 
from if only I could have climbed up on to the steep snow- 
covered rock. Part of the bear’s head was visible and some of his 
back, and he was not more than twenty-five yards off, so | 
could plainly hear him tearing and chewing the flesh of the 
cow and grunting with satisfaction, but had to stand in such 
an awkward position amongst the boulders that it was quite 
impossible for me to shoot at him with any prospect of success. 

I tried various dodges to get a good aim—even attempted a 


I CAUTIOUSLY RAISED MYSELF AND LOOKED OVER 


shot from my left shoulder—but found it an absolute impos- 
sibility owing to the sloping position of the big rock in front and 
the aforesaid seedlings. It was a rare chance to lose, but there 
was nothing for it but to retrace my steps as quickly as possible 
down the gully, work up again to the right, and make for a 
big fallen tree I had noticed lying conveniently. With much 
caution and infinite trouble, caused by the long and numerous 
icicles which fringed the sides of the rocks, I executed this 
movement satisfactorily, and another half-hour found me slowly 
crawling along the snow to the fallen tree I had noted. I 
waited a few seconds to rest and pull myself together. At the 
moment I had no thought of failure, for everything seemed 
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favourable : the cold north wind was blowing steadily in my face 
direct from the bear, and not in fitful gusts producing uncertain 
eddies ; the snow was soft and powdery, with no ice-crust on it te 
break through, carrying suspicious sounds to the ear of the 
game. What a pleasing picture, to be sure !—a happy bear- 
hunter, strong and healthy, well satisfied with the turn of 
events, armed with a first-rate Rigby *500 Express, and 
chuckling inwardly at thought of the fine trophy he was shortly 
going to bag! It really seemed at that juncture to be a case of 
‘At last I’ve got you!’ I slowly raised myself upon my knees, 
firmly grasping my rifle, which I brought steadily to my shoulder, 
pointing it cautiously over the snow-covered tree-trunk in the 
direction I felt sure the bear would be; but to my intense 
disgust and surprise I found the creature had fled! 

I could hardly believe in my cruel bad luck, so waited some 
ten minutes more in the hope that he would return, there being 
apparently nothing to have alarmed him ; then, as the wind was 
so bitingly cold, I thought it the best plan to go and look for 
him, so passing on the way the dead cow, which was barely 
fifty paces from the fallen tree, I hit off the fresh tracks, which 
I followed very cautiously among the dédris of fallen timber 
scattered about, straining eyes and ears for sight or sound, and 
with finger on trigger ready for any emergency. The tracks 
zigzagged about in the most extraordinary manner, as if the 
animal had had an attack of meagrims or had lost something 
for which he was diligently searching ; but this was a good 
sign, and I knew he had not taken alarm. 

I kept on until I was some 500 yards from the carcase, 
when suddenly I heard the sound of sticks breaking, followed 
by a heavy thud, as if some big animal had sprung forward, 
and the great horse-bear appeared at last, strolling leisurely 
and unsuspiciously towards me, evidently ex route to resume 
his banquet. ‘Now then, shoot straight!’ I said to myself. 
I much regretted I had not stopped behind the dead pine in 
the open instead of coming to this horrible place, all choked 
up with seedlings, dead boughs, and the débris of fallen timber ; 
but regrets were useless now, for the bear was coming nearer 
and nearer. At length, when he was within fifty yards, with his 
head turned straight towards me, he suddenly halted, raised 
himself on his hind legs, gave a loud ‘ huff-huff’ followed by 
a sharp grunting snort, which sent a cold shiver down the small 
of my back and caused a peculiar sensation of extreme loneli- 
ness to take possession of me. I am positive his head was quite 
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nine feet from the ground when he stood up, and he looked a 
veritable monster. I twice raised my rifle to fire, but lowered 
it again, as | dared not shoot, owing to the quantity of dead 
branches intervening in all directions, and I feared to lose him. 
He soon dropped on to all-fours, and moved slowly and hesita- 
tingly some few yards nearer, then stood up on his hind-legs 
again, giving the same loud snort as before, and began sniffing 
the breeze ; but he was still covered by the branches. I felt 
tolerably safe as to the wind, which was blowing in my face, 


AN ENORMOUS BEAR CLIMBING UP A ROCKY EMINENCE 


but suddenly a strong and hateful gust, which I well remember 
to this day, came whirling round from an opposite direction, 
and spitefully struck me on the back of the head as I knelt 
crouching behind an uprooted pine eagerly watching his move- 
ments ardently hoping he would come on quickly. I knew 
only too well what would soon happen! In a few seconds 
more, as the tainted air was carried direct to his nose, instead 
of advancing he shook his great head from side to side, 
giving forth another quick and loud-sounding ‘huff’ from his 
throat, sprang ponderously over a large prostrate pine at the 
side of him, and dashed rapidly off. 1 rushed forward with all 
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speed, and an instant afterwards, as he was passing an open 
glade, being visible for a moment, I let drive at his broad black 
flank with a nearly solid conical bullet backed by six drachms of 
powder. It never stopped him for a second, though, by the 
furious snarling he made as he continued his flight, I was sure 


HAD IUST PUT THE BUTT OF MY RIFLE ON A TREE 


the bullet had struck him somewhere ; but, alas! being only a 
snap-shot, it was a very uncertain one, and he was fully seventy 
yards off and many small branches were in the way. 

Quickly reloading, I followed the tracks a few hundred yards, 
and could hear him for a long distance smashing his way through 
the dead branches. I then halted, and waited for the man, 
who, not long after, appeared, coming up the gully with the 
dog, and was much disgusted to find that I had not got the 
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horse-bear after all. As for me, I clenched my teeth and 
swore | would have that bear’s blood if I hunted for him all 
the winter! I must confess I was astonished that such a big 
bear never charged after being wounded ; | fully expected it, 
and was well prepared for it, but he bolted in the most cowardly 
and disgraceful manner, as just related. 

After this fiasco we stopped a short time for lunch, but 
were soon on the trail again, finding a few blood-spots on the 
tracks here and there, enough to prove to a certainty that he was 
wounded, though possibly only slightly. We followed the trail 
up and down the steepest and rockiest hills, and through the 
densest and most tangled masses of fallen timber ] think I ever 
came across—the beast in the most spiteful manner had appa- 
rently gone out of his way to select them, We forded more 
than one half-frozen stream nearly up to our knees, and after 
a long and unsuccessful chase at the highest possible rate of 
speed of which we were capable, were at length obliged to give it 
up, as we were a long distance from home, and darkness, accom. 
panied by an ominous-looking inky-black cloud with blizzard- 
like tendencies, was rapidly approaching. So we turned back, 
and struck a fair bee-line in the direction of the shanty, after a 
time diverging from it in order to circle round a big hill ahead 
of us instead of wearily plodding up it. Whilst doing this we 
struck the fresh trail of two bears, a large one and a smaller one, 
and later on, as it was getting dusk, those of a much larger 
bear, which, after a close inspection of the back tracks, we 
came to the conclusion was the horse-bear again; he had 
made a long detour round us, and, having struck the trail of 
the others, had gone after them in search of company. At 
this time of year the bears had already prepared their winter 
quarters in some quiet spot, and it was only a question of a few 
days, with colder weather and more snow, for them to retire 
into their Hzes. It was bad policy to follow them too closely, 
so we sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree and held an anxious 
consultation. 

Presently the big black cloud which had been creeping 
slowly towards us from the North burst over our heads, with 
strong cold gusts of wind and snow; we sheltered under some 
fir-trees and waited till, after a time, on straining my eyes into 
the distance across the wind and snowstorm, I caught sight 
of an enormous bear climbing to the top of a small rocky 
eminence. Soon afterwards, as the snow-flakes increased in 
size and thickness, I could dimly distinguish through the gather- 
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ing gloom a medium-sized bear standing by a much larger one. 
They were about 250 yards off, but to attempt to stalk them was 
useless, as the North wind howled through the trees with the 
force of a hurricane, and presently a regular blizzard of snow 
and hail set in, soon completely obscuring the creatures, and 
they became absorbed in the darkness. When the storm had 
passed we trudged quickly home. 

The following morning, just before sunrise, we set off once 
more to look for tracks, or to find the He, taking Trofast 
with us again. Shortly after starting he seemed to get wind 


WAS RAISING MY RIFLE TO SHOOT WHEN TWO MORE BEARS SPRANG OUT 


of something, and led me up some steep hills and over very 
intricate ground, but no luck came to us all the morning. 
After lunch I struck a new line of country, and made Sievert 
lead the dog whilst I kept on ahead. I stepped very 
cautiously all the time, looking carefully about for tracks or 
sign, until at length I was stopped by a huge uprooted 
spruce, where I waited and listened. For ten minutes I 
heard nothing, however, and had just put the butt of my 
rifle on the tree to assist me in crossing over, when I was 
suddenly startled by a rumbling noise, followed by a great 
commotion on the other side. I guessed what that meant 
well -enough, as I had often heard it before, so jumped 
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quickly up and caught sight of a huge black bear making 
slowly off. By Jove! the horse-bear again. It was absolutely 
impossible to take correct aim in such a place, but as he could 
not have winded me I hoped he would halt a few seconds to 
reconnoitre, and sprang softly forward, mounting on another 
heap of uprooted pines a few yards in front, hoping to get a 
shot. There he was just ahead, and I was in the act of raising 
my rifle to shoot when two more bears sprang out from a He 
which was actually under my feet! Here was a lovely chance, 


WITH A RASPING ‘HUFF-HUFF HE MADE DIRECT FOR ME 


but my atrocious ill-luck yet again overtook me. Suddenly my 
left foot broke through the flimsy crust of moss and snow, and 
[ fell heavily and helplessly forward with both my legs entangled 
amongst the roots and dead branches, there fast held in the 
most ignominious and awkward position conceivable, utterly 
unable to fire a shot; and I had the ghastly mortification of 
seeing all three bears gradually disappearing. 

These sickening mishaps were now getting too monotonous. 
There remained only one thing to be done, and that as quickly 
as possible—namely, to make a cast down wind and try to get 
well round the animals. This we did satisfactorily, and found 
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on working round that we had actually headed them, since they 
had not passed our circle. They had not gone far after all, 
and I doubted if the first bear had seen me, as he never looked 
straight in my direction, and bears are by no means sharp- 
sighted animals. I felt certain the other two had neither 
sighted nor winded me, but were put up by the first bear, 
so was in hopes they would not travel any very great distance. 
Soon, however, the animals seemed to be getting suspicious 
and unsettled, judging by their tracks, so I slipped the dog, 


HE REARED UP ON HIS “HIND LEGS AND TRIED TO STRIKE ME 


He rushed off with eager strides. In about ten minutes we 
heard furious baying some way ahead ; the sounds then re- 
ceded, but after a time seemed to approach, as the bears were 
evidently travelling in a semicircle. I rushed on as hard as I 
could lay legs to the ground to cut them off, leaving Sievert 
behind under cover, and found myself amongst gnarled old 
dwarf birch, mountain-ash saplings, roots and stumps of fallen 
timber, with decayed and spiky branches spreading in all direc- 
tions, rendering quick progression difficult and dangerous. I 
heard the bears approaching nearer and nearer, ‘huffing’ and 
snarling at the dog, who was baying furiously, and appeared 
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to be close at their heels ; they then seemed to be coming 
straight towards me, but, instead of keeping on, they suddenly 
swerved and turned down a small ravine close to my right. 
I ran headlong on to cut them off, thinking ‘ now or never,’ 
when I suddenly tripped over a dead branch under the snow 
and fell, unfortunately ramming the muzzle of my rifle a foot 
deep into the snow and peaty soil beneath; and I had the pleasure 
of seeing all three bears pass slowly underneath, positively not 
more than twenty yards from me, and disappear into the gloom 
of the forest, whilst for the second time that day I was unable 
to fire a shot ! 

It did not take long to clear the snow and mould out of 
the barrels, and off I sped again with frantic strides. By this 
time the animals had gone some distance away from us, but as I 
felt certain they had neither winded nor heard me as yet, I con- 
sidered I might still get another chance, and followed as quickly 
as circumstances permitted. After a time they appeared to be 
coming round again, as all this while they had been travelling in 
a wide semicircle, so I hurried on, guided by the barking of the 
dog, and at last headed them again. I then told Sievert to wait 
under a clump of stunted spruce firs close by, whilst I ran some 
four or five hundred yards forward to some thick juniper-bushes, 
which seemed splendid cover. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer, and at length two bears suddenly burst into view, but, 
to my disgust, the horse-bear was not there; he had taken himself 
off, and this was the last of him as far as I was concerned, for I 
never saw him again. The other two made straight for my 
place of ambush, coming on with long swinging strides, and 
did not appear to mind the barking of the dog in the least. 
The leading bear passed at about fifty yards to my right, and I 
promptly gave him a -500 Express bullet just behind the right 
shoulder, which rolled him over completely, causing him to 
struggle and kick about frantically, waltzing about on his 
hind legs, pawing the air, and all the time uttering the most 
fiendish howls ; he then rolled over on to his back and was 
hidden behind some thick bushes. The other, a smaller one, 
stopped for a second and stood on its hind legs, apparently trying 
to find out where the shot came from, as I was well hidden 
from sight. I fired quickly with the other barrel, and brought 
the beast down with a shot through the neck which, however, 
did not touch the vertebrze, and it temporarily recovered itself, 
bounding away down the hilly slope, followed closely by 
the dog, which overtook it and, to my utter astonishment, 
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seized it by the throat and regularly froze to it! They 
went dashing along, rolling over and over each other down 
that rocky hillside until they were lost to view. All this 
happened much quicker than it takes to write. 1 immediately 
afterwards turned my attention to the other bear, which, 
according to my impression, lay kicking in its death-struggles 
on the other side of the thick juniper-bushes, and was on the 
point of reloading, having just extracted the empty cases, when 
I suddenly realised the fact that the beast had pulled himself 
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I FIRED BOTH BARRELS STRAIGHT INTO HIS CHEST 


together and was stalking me from behind! There was no 
time to put in the fresh cartridges, as he had stolen up so close 
from another direction, and without any further warning than 
a rasping ‘ huff-huff’ he made direct for me, with hatred and 
fury in his eye. 

I held my rifle at the charge and stood firm, determined to 
ram the barrels down his throat if he came nearer. He paused 
at about a couple of yards, growling and ‘huffing’ horribly, 
a most disagreeable sound in the circumstances, and this went 
on for some minutes, but he came no nearer, and I was backing 
as quickly as I could all the time. The beast then put on a 
spurt, reared up on his hind legs and tried to strike at me with 
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his unwounded fore-arm, but I clubbed my rifle and waved it 
before his nose, determined to strike him on the snout should 
he approach nearer; but he was very badly wounded, and 
was getting played out. He stopped to rest once or twice 
and to snap at his right shoulder, and I took advantage of a 
short pause in the hostilities to put the cartridges in. Just as | 
had closed up the breech he recovered himself, and came 
ambling up again, but as both barrels were now loaded I had the 
advantage of him, so stood steady and let him approach within 
a few yards, to see what he would do. 


I FORCED THE MUZZLE OF MY RIFLE BETWEEN HIS JAWS 


He stopped and sat on his haunches with his two fore-legs 
stretched out, growling savagely and snapping his jaws viciously 
at me. It was time to finish the business. Raising my rifle 
I fired both barrels straight into his chest; he simply sank 
forward, sprawling out his whole length on the snow, and 
collapsed. 

I then spied Sievert coming up at a run, so we hastily fol- 
lowed in pursuit of the smaller bear, directed by the sounds of 
furious snarling and growling which we heard proceeding from 
a wooded dell far below us on the hillside. When we arrived 
there we found the dog still tackling the bear by the throat, 
which showed a ghastly bullet wound that you could put your 
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fist in. He would not leave go, though the bear had got his 
paws round him, and as the wild bear was the stronger, away 
they went again rolling and struggling down the hillside 
together ; at one time the bear, at another the dog was upper- 
most. Presently they were stopped by a long snow-covered 
boulder, against which they struck, and then pranced around 
one another in such a lively manner that it was utterly 
impossible for me to get a shot at the beast for fear of wounding 
the dog, they were so ‘mixed up.’ I therefore sent Sievert to 


WE MADE AN INSPECTION OF THE BIG BEAR WHICH LAY DEAD ABOVE 


cut a thick birch club, which he soon procured, and banged on 
to the animal’s head with it ; at the same time I had to force 
the muzzle of my rifle between his jaws and half-way down 
his throat, to prevent his biting the dog. At last we separated 
them, and killed the bear after repeated blows, which quite 
smashed in the skull. My dog, an unusually large and powerful 
Jemtland bear-hound, was actually covered with blood and foam 
from head to tail ; and I never in my life saw such an excited, 
wild-looking object as he was when he at length let go of the 
bear. To my astonishment he was not in the least hurt, but 
after shaking himself well and having a good roll in the snow, 
appeared vastly pleased and highly satisfied with himself. This 
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bear was a young male between two and three years old, very 
fat, and had a handsome dark skin. After this we climbed up 
the steep slope and made an inspection of the big bear which 
lay dead up above. It turned out to be a large female, ten or 
twelve years old, with a dark skin, in very good condition, much 
resembling a grizzly. It was a great source of regret to me 
that I had not bagged the horse-bear instead. I hunted for him 
for many days after this, but never had the luck to find him, as 
of course he had by that time made another He and gone in. 

I heard of him the following year. Some Lapps had come 
across his He in the January following, and slew him. My 
bullet had gone through his ribs and was found flattened against 
the skin on the opposite side of his body, not having touched 
any vital part. He was an immense animal, but in very bad 
condition. The dimensions of the skin as given me were as 
follows : over g ft. from nose to tail, and nearly 6 ft. in breadth. 
I tried all I could to buy the skin, but the Lapps had sold it 
at some up-country fair in the spring. That was the last I 
heard of the big Horse-Bear. 
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UNACCOUNTED CRICKETERS 


BY HOME GORDON 


How far opportunity makes good cricketers is debatable. 
Sometimes a county has for years sought to discover one useful 
all-round man while the neighbouring shire enjoys a plethora. 
Instances can be recalled of a county in August not inviting 
amateurs to come into the team who had been selected to play 
for the Gentlemen v. Players ; others again have not been able 
to produce a cricketer worth a place in any picked team. 
There is also the other picture, which, from a sporting point 
of view, is indeed pathetic, of cricketers who might have 
become great had not the exigencies of business or the duties 
of a profession kept them from the field. The imperativeness 
of first-class cricket was most happily expressed by An Old Blue 
in the Zimes of April 17, 1901: ‘No one who attempts to 
occupy a prominent position in county cricket can do anything 
save play cricket for a third of the year. He must neglect not 
only all other amusements, but all attempts at work. If he is 
an amateur he can neither cultivate nor prepare himself for any 
profession, nor bestow attention on his estates or private affairs. 
Cricket is a jealous mistress, who never permits the attention of 
those who woo her to wander.’ 

It is the purpose of the article to say something of men 
who would probably have made great names for themselves 
had they been able to play cricket diligently. Two instances 
occur as, in my opinion, exceptionally remarkable. The first 
is Mr. L. H. Gwynn. Here geography more than business 
marred a great cricket career, for on the other shore of St. 
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George’s Channel neither climate nor the general standard of 
play is first-class. Yet Dr. W. G. Grace himself said he rarely 
had seen a finer bat than Mr. Gwynn. His career, so far as 
England is concerned, is confined to 1895, when Dublin 
University made a brief bid for distinction at cricket. Having 
scored centuries against Cambridge and Leicestershire, Mr. 
Gwynn was invited to represent the Gentlemen at the Oval. 
His innings of 80 was as sound as any score ever amassed on that 
famous ground. It was made by judicious batting, when the 
young Irishman for the first time met some of the best profes- 
sional bowling in England. He had a stroke just in front 
of point which made the ball travel at an amazing: pace, his 
fielding was also first-rate, and he started as soon as the ball was 
hit after the manner of the members of the earlier Australian 
teams. 

The other example is Captain L. A. Hamilton, of the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. This is a typical instance of a 
fine bat prevented by service exigencies from taking part in 
county cricket. His one brief appearance was in 1890, when 
his consistent scoring on the ground of the United Services at 
Portsmouth brought an invitation from Kent. The chief per- 
formance was his 117 not out against the Australians in the 
Canterbury week, and after it Mr. Blackham asked if officers 
could not be bought out of the army and preserved for good 
cricket? Mr. Hamilton watched the ball from the moment it 
left the bowler’s hand, and met it in the very middle of the bat. 
His stubbornness in defence was not that of astonewaller, for he 
punished bad balls severely, having a peculiar freedom of wrist- 
play, and had he become a regular county cricketer, his fine 
back play would have stood him in the best stead. Though a 
keen cricketer he was apt to be slow in the field, and possibly 
the standard of his batting would have been affected by a run of 
bad luck. It would be impossible to enumerate the cricketers 
which the army has kept from the best games, though others 
have been able to play fairly often. .Mr.C. S. Rome is an 
instance, for when at Harrow the late Mr. I. D. Walker told his 
old friend, Mr. C. F. Reid—who, alas! has also passed over to 
the great majority—that he was the finest boy cricketer he had 
ever seen. High praise from a great judge. Captain Main- 
waring, of the Dublin Fusiliers, on the Sussex tour of M.C.C. 
during several years showed himself a resolute and resourceful 
bat, who could get runs on any wicket, and had no respect for 
any bowler. He made the larger share of 273 for the first 
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wicket of Pietermaritzburg v. Country of South Africa. Mr. 
A. P. Douglas was the first of the famous family of bats who 
learnt their cricket at Dulwich. In 1887 for Surrey he con- 
tributed an undefeated 51, which by its brilliance of technique 
aroused genuine admiration But he has never been able to 
appear again. Still, only last August, when his younger 
brothers were making such excellent scores at Lord’s, one of the 
principal critics observed that this soldier brother would have 
done even better with their opportunities. Mr.J. Dunn, the old 
Harrovian, and Mr.S. D. Maul, of the Uppingham Rovers, have 
been mighty century-mongers in service cricket. Another, who 
has long been on the verge of first-class cricket, is Colonel 
Bruce Wentworth, M.P. On the Guard’s ground at Burton’s 
Court and for Sussex Club and Ground he has played innumer- 
able fine innings; but even in his best moments there is some- 
thing cramped about his batting, and he is very slow in the 
field. Colonel Frank Rhodes and Mr. H. A. Hornby must not 
be omitted from this section. 

Turning from military to civilian cricket, two Scotchmen 
have to be mentioned. Mr. J. S. Carrick, who scored 419 at 
Priory Park sixteen years ago, was wonderfully quick in his 
hitting. He was sure-footed, and often a ball, which he appeared 
to be merely stopping, was seen to be speeding to the boundary. 
Few batsmen ever placed bowling better, so that he sorely 
puzzled captains of opposite sides. Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville 
has won greater renown at another game, but at cricket he was 
a fine bat, standing unusually upright and with a decided 
aptitude for leg-hitting. Coming further south, among the 
Yorkshire Gentlemen, Mr. H. Leadbeater deserves a special 
word, It was the opinion of Lord Londesborough that he 
might have been the finest batsman Yorkshire ever produced 
had he by more experience been able to conquer his nervous- 
ness when first going in. 

So far batsmen have been dealt with, and when bowlers are 
considered it must be confessed that comparatively little of 
really high standard has escaped the mesh of the county 
executives. A very rapid bowler is Mr. C. J. M. Godfrey, 
who had a trial for both University and Sussex. He is also a 
very hard hitter, who once for Audley House School v. Gran- 
ville scored 124 out of 156, the next highest contribution 
being 8. This proportion can be paralleled by the feat of 
Mr. G. H. Swinstead, who, for Mr. E. A. Abbey’s team of 
Artists v. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s eleven of Authors, made 106 out of 
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141, the next score being 6. It is, perhaps, not saying too 
much to affirm that Mr. G. H. Swinstead and Mr.].S. Haycraft 
are the two finest bats in metropolitan clubs who have never 
participated in a first-class match. Perhaps more than any 
others in this paper do these two cricketers deserve a word of 
high praise for ability which has been undiscovered so far as 
the wide world of sport is concerned, though their prowess 
is fully recognised in their own clubs. 

A clever and wily slow bowler, who failed to get his ‘ blue,’ 
is Mr. C. H. Alcock, now and for many years a master at Eton. 
He received the compliment of selection in the historic 
Cambridge Past and Present team, when he rendered highly 
useful service. Entirely a head bowler, he might easily have 
become formidable when acquainted with the methods of pro- 
minent batsmen. He is one of that little band who play cricket 
in spectacles. Two men who did so, and who alike were great 
scorers in minor cricket, each having also been seen in county 
matches, are Rev. R. T. Thornton and Mr. D. D. Pontifex. 
Another is Rev. H. von E. Scott, whose consistent batting at 
Eastbourne has been one of the features of that Sussex foster- 
house of cricket. The feat always quoted as accomplished on 
that ground is the huge partnership of Messrs. Percy Coles and 
Stanley Colman, who made the record of 472 for the first 
wicket. As an admirer of the batting of both these able 
amateurs, and as a spectator of the match, August 31, 1892, it 
may be permissible to mention that the opposing side was quite 
a scratch one of youths as well as adults collected by the son 
of the mayor, Mr. Morrison, Devonshire Park has a small 
playing area, and the two experienced cricketers lifted ball after 
ball of the weak deliveries over the boundaries. 

Mr. F. L. Shand, had he lived in England instead of in 
Ceylon after he left Harrow, would have been a notable bowler, 
and on his rare visits to this country-his deliveries have been 
most effective, whilst he has lent valuable aid to several of the 
amateur teams touring in India. Not only as an excellent 
bowler, but as a capital bat and really good short-slip, Mr. 
W. Morgan, with a little more energy, could have been 
worth a place on any side. But his only appearances of 
importance were in the very ineffective East v. West games at 
Portsmouth. The Isle of Wight contains one excellent bats- 
man in Mr. A. L. Watson, the old Wykehamist, who never did 
himself justice at the University or for Hampshire. With 
great knowledge of the game, he gives the impression of not 
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having brought out all the cricket that lies in him. A large 
scorer in the West is Mr. F. W. Stancomb, a sound run-getting 
bat all round the wicket, but with a tendency towards late 
cutting which would have delighted the crowds in London or 
Manchester. Up in Lincolnshire, Mr. G. F. Wells-Cole, who 
hailed from the Agricultural College at Cirencester, has been a 
gentle tapper on the lines of Messrs. Bonnor and Lyons. 
His chief weakness lies in the risk of a mis-hit becoming an easy 
catch ; still he is undoubtedly one of the biggest sloggers to be 
found in club cricket. Allusion to hard hitting opens up a 
vista of the prowess of cricketers before they came into note or 
when indulging in minor games, and with this it is impossible 
to deal. But three cases may be recalled to the student of the 
game: The first is the portentous series of scores made by 
Mr. Frank Mitchell on going up to Cambridge. The second 
is those fearsome centuries accumulated by Mr. G. L. Jessop 
for Beccles College. The third is the huge number of scores 
accumulated by Mr. V. F. S. Crawford before he was twenty. 
Perhaps the best was making 180 out of 215, of which total 
205 were in eighteen consecutive overs and his first century in 
nineteen minutes. As the member of the English team in 
America remarked, when relating that Mr. G. L. Jessop made 
twenty in five minutes at Haverford, ‘it shows how quickly the 
fielding side must have retrieved the ball.’ 

Finally, it may be of general interest to point out how fine 
a team could be selected from the present House of Commons, 
and the names certainly may win inclusion here for the 
cricketers have been returned to Parliataent to score for the 
empire and not to make runs off their own bats, which 
they have scant opportunities of wielding on the sward. The 
greatest on either side is, of course, Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, the 
most famous of a long line of distinguished brothers and the 
stumper of the first England side. Mr. George Kemp was one 
of the most attractive bats who ever played for Cambridge, 
whilst Mr. H. W. Forster was captain of Hampshire after being 
in the Eton and Oxford eleven for his good batting and useful 
slow bowling. Another dark blue batsman is Mr. A. H. Heath, 
who was captain of Staffordshire. Military cricketers are Colonel 
Bruce Wentworth and Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. Mr. Arthur 
Priestley is a very patient bat, who took a team to West Indies 
and has played in up-country matches for Mr. Stoddart’s team 
in Australia. Sir R. T. Reid would be a fine reserve wicket- 
keeper, Mr. R. J. Lucas is a decidedly useful bat, and such 
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experienced veterans as Mr. J. Round, Mr. R. K. Causton, and 
Sir William Walrond fill the team. Sir George Newnes is an 
ardent though not very redoubtable cricketer. Apart from 
Lord Harris and Lord Hawke, the level of ability at cricket in 
the Upper House is not at present very high, though a number 
of the peers have been keen players in earlier years. 
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GOLF IN THULE 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


CAN any one explain why the game of golf should excite greater 
animosity against its votaries than almost any other sport or 
pastime? There is nothing wildly profligate or offensive in 
hitting, or endeavouring to hit, a gutta-percha ball with a 
number of curiously shaped implements of iron and wood. The 
game is essentially democratic and open to all classes. It does 
not offend the prejudices of certain politicians, like deer-stalk- 
ing or game-preserving ; or the puritan spirit and the Noncon- 
formist conscience, like horse-racing and steeplechasing, with 
their ugly concomitants of betting and gambling. The golfer does 
not preserve noxious and voracious wild beasts to batten on the 
poultry of indigent and virtuous cottagers ; nor does he gallop 
over the crops and destroy the fences of outraged and 
depressed agriculturists. No blood is shed and no_ bones 
are broken in the peaceful contests of the links, as in the modern 
gladiatorial exhibitions of the football-field, and even umpires 
and referees at St. Andrews have been known to attain middle 
age. No one’s access to mountains is hindered ; botanical and 
geological expeditions are not forbidden: for every one is at 
liberty to range most links at will, subject only to the risk of a 
blow from a golf ball, which is seldom fatal ; and even this 
mild penalty is rarely inflicted without a preliminary warning 
cry of ‘Fore!’ Why, then, should the sight, or even the idea, 
of two middle-aged gentlemen, armed with strange-looking 
weapons, ambling harmlessly over a suburban common or 
seaside dune, raise feelings of malice and all uncharitableness 
in the minds of outsiders who are not asked either to applaud 
their activity or to share their pastime ? And yet we (I am a 
golfer myself—of a sort) are not popular. Not long ago I 
overheard a conversation in the morning-room of my club 
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between two elderly politicians who ought to have known better. 
‘I see,’ said Dawkins, turning over his paper, ‘that Blank, the 
great golfer, is dead.’ ‘Sorry for him,’ said Jawkins, ‘ du¢ J wish 
wt was the last of them. Oh, Jawkins! Jawkins! What a 
naughty speech! I should conjecture that you have either 
never seen or attempted the Royal Game, or that you have 
given it up after two or three vain and futile efforts to strike 
the ball. Yet, if I could beguile you to some secluded links, 
and you once caught an ‘Ocobo’ fairly with a wooden club, 
or holed a long putt after an exciting contest with some other 
convert, I should not despair of seeing you toddling round 
Wimbledon in a red coat, to the great benefit of that torpid liver, 
which must be held responsible for your ill-natured remark. 1 
heap coals of fire upon your head by wishing you a green old 
age, ‘with linked sweetness long drawn out,’ and if you take to 
the game seriously, there is every prospect of your attaining it. 
Surely the outsider should reflect that there must be some- 
thing superlatively excellent in a game which first commended 
itself to the pawky intellect of Scotland, and, after spasmodically 
shedding a few parasitic growths in various remote corners of 
England, at length took permanent root, and in less than a 
decade invaded and over-ran two hemispheres, planting its 
victorious red and white flags in every latitude from the Equator 
to the Pole. Let me enumerate a few of its merits. It can be 
played at all seasons of the year, although extremes of tempera- 
ture are undesirable, and it is a somewhat doubtful pleasure to 
hunt a red ball over snow, or to toil over a so-called green 
parched to a dull khaki colour, with the thermometer at 
95 degrees in the shade—where there is any. So, too, it can 
be played at any time of life, although least suited to the torrid 
energy of youth or the tottering winter of extreme old age ; 
but the period of middle life—say between 25 and 80—gives 
a solid 55 years or thereabouts during which the game can be 
enjoyed with propriety and advantage. A tiro can compete 
with an adept without spoiling the game of either, and under 
liberal handicap conditions may even win an occasional hole. 
The scratch man, however unequally matched with an inferior, 
has his own score to play for, and, although it is most unlikely 
that he is laboriously noting each stroke upon a card, knows toa 
fraction when his performance at any particular hole attains to 
or falls short of the standard of perfect golf. Then the variety 
of the game is very great. Each stroke is different, and each 
hole is, to a certain extent, a new match ; the changed con- 
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ditions of wind, sky, ground, and atmosphere, each import 
new elements of chance ; and what are hindrances and obstacles 
at one time, prove at another to have been, after all, blessings in 
disguise. Thestrong gale which stopped your drive off the first 
tee, or carried you into rough ground at the side from the 
third, becomes your friend when you turn, and helps you to 
get on to the green in two at the long hole—a feat you never 
before succeeded in performing. The hard frost-bound turf 
which spoils your putting and ruins your iron shots, helps 
your ball to run a long distance after the carry, or sometimes 
to skip airily over the wall of some perilous bunker ; or the-soft 
and sodden turf which has shortened your drives and ruined 
your brassy lies, stops an approach shot close to the flag 
which under other circumstances would have gone far beyond 
holing distance, if indeed it had not trickled into the bunker, or 
the rough ground beyond the green. Again, although luck has a 
good deal to say to the game, even when fortune favours you 
most, you cannot be said absolutely and incontrovertibly to fluke 
as you do at billiards, when in attempting a cannon you 
achieve a winning or losing hazard, or find your way into a 
different pocket from the one you aimed at. There is but one 
pocket at a time at golf, and the player’s object is always to get 
down in it in as few strokes as may be. In the very longest 
drive from the tee your intention is to get as near the hole as 
possible ; and if, contrary to all probability, a long approach shot 
finds its way to the bottom of the tin, and stays there, you have 
only succeeded beyond expectation, and can still legitimately 
plume yourself on a fine shot, if a somewhat fortunate one. 
When the merits of the game are so great, we can no 
longer wonder at its attracting so many, but must rather begin 
to look about for some reason to account for the melancholy 
fact that there are still a few individuals who decline to submit 
themselves to its fascinations. The deterrent influence is 
usually nervous self-consciousness. It is a terrible thing for 
the father of a family—a magistrate, perhaps even an alderman 
or a deputy-lieutenant—respected in his station of life, and 
looked up to as a worthy and representative citizen, to stand up 
before a line of strangers, or, still worse, acquaintances, and 
endeavour to strike a ball off the tee with a strange instrument, 
with the moral certainty that his efforts will meet with most 
indifferent success. As he stands waiting his turn, two lithe 
and active young men, perhaps his clerks, his constituents, or 
his juniors at the bar, send two long balls skimming towards 
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the flag. It is his turn now, and waiting to follow him is a hero 
who, it is darkly hinted, has competed in the amateur champion- 
ship or stood up with a third against the redoubtable Taylor 
himself. Still, the effort must be made sooner or later; but 
when the feat that looks so easy has been attempted and the 
topped ball has trickled into the nearest furze bush, the neophyte 
feels inclined to apologise to his own caddie in particular and 
to the waiting golfers at the tee in general. What wonder that 
after such an experience, repeated with variations on other tees 
and through the green, the abashed and humbled apprentice 
shguld conceive a deep hatred for the game, and cultivate his 
own fireside, with disastrous results to his liver, until he pays his 
last visit to the links on his way to some suburban cemetery : 
a visit which might have been indefinitely deferred had he not 
been frightened out of his virtuous resolutions by the fear of 
being made a public example of incompetence. 

Let such a one take heart of grace and go like me to Thule. 
I do not propose to mention in print where my particular 
Thule is, or I might find on my next visit advanced prices, 
indifferent accommodation, and a crowd of elderly gentlemen 
straggling over my favourite links, and wondering what on 
earth I mean by talking about privacy and solitude. But there 
are doubtless many Thules on the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, where ideal golfing ground can be found—seaside turf 
grazed so short by sheep and rabbits that putting can be satis- 
factorily practised even where the scythe and mowing-machine 
have never been used, and broken ground, great natural sand 
bunkers, bent grass and rocks, providing hazards and obstacles 
in plenty. In most of these places golf has already been 
introduced, and although little money is spent on the course, 
and there is not always a regular green-keeper or club-house, 
a rough links has been laid out, and holes cut and greens 
provided quite good enough for any ordinary player. Where 
Nature has done so much, art is little needed, and the game is 
really played under more favourable conditions than on many 
an inland course where all that lavish expenditure and pro- 
fessional ingenuity have been able to provide is, after all, only 
an excellent artificial imitation of the real article. It is advis- 
able, however, to go to such a place accompanied by some 
other golfomaniac, of about your own calibre at the game, 
as it is often impossible to get a match unless you have a com- 
panion ready to hand, and solitary golf is apt to pall even 
upon the most enthusiastic. 
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In my own particular Thule there is a really excellent 
course of eighteen holes, most of them interesting, some of them 
excellent, and there is plenty of room and suitable hazards and 
greens to lengthen and improve any hole which do not commend 
themselves to your ideas of golf. The turf is of that delightful 
springy quality which it is a pleasure to walk upon; the sand 
bunkers great yawning, irregularly-shaped pits, filled with the 
most beautiful shell sand, sprinkled with empty periwinkle-shells 
and sea-worn pebbles of various sizes,among which it is sometimes 
difficult to find your ball if you have failed to negotiate the 
obstacle. The grass itself, except where bracken, rushes or bents 
provide hazards, is of such excellent quality that the ball stands 
lovingly up, inviting you to hit it, and a wooden driver can often 
be used for long shots through the green. Behind the first tee 
three beautiful precipitous hills rise out of the heathery moor, 
so bold and abrupt that it is difficult to believe the truth, that 
they are really of insignificant height. Below you to the west 
and south extend the links, broken by two little bays with fine 
hard, sandy beaches at low tide, when hundreds of sea-birds, 
herring gulls, black backs, kittiwakes, curlews, oyster-catchers, 
and peewits wander feeding or bask in the sun. Between the 
two bays, a long peninsula rises out of the broken plain and 
stretches out to sea, gradually sloping upwards till it culminates 
in a rocky hill crowned by an ancient fort, at the foot of which 
on the near side is the eleventh hole on a beautiful strip of 
level turf guarded by three great natural sand bunkers. Two 
small burns meander across the course, discharging into the 
two bays, and utilised as hazards at the second, seventh, ninth, 
and eighteenth holes. The second burn is particularly awkward 
to negotiate from the seventh tee, as it runs through a deep 
gulley towards which the ground slopes gently downwards on 
each side, and is too far for any but an extraordinarily strong 
driver to carry from the tee. I have seen many scores spoilt 
by getting a hanging lie after the drive and sending the second 
into the burn or the rough ground on each side of it ; but a 
satisfactory five when drive, brassy shot iron, approach, and 
two on the green have all come off, compensates for many 
failures. There are two or three other very good long holes, 
but none of them very distinctive. There are also three super- 
latively excellent short holes: the fourth, where a rocky and 
heathery hill about twenty feet in height is interposed between 
the tee and the green which can just be reached with a full drive; 
the tenth, where the hole is in a small cup just over the edge of 
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a yawning sand bunker, which can be carried with a cleek or 
iron unless the wind is against you, requiring and rewarding 
great accuracy and judgment ; the twelfth, a ‘ blind hole,’ also 
a cleek shot, and the green lies just beyond a rocky hill with a 
small stone wall at the foot of it. Each of these holes is 
reckoned as ‘ bogie three,’ but when fortune has been excep- 
tionally kind, I have occasionally succeeded in doing them 
in two. 

But enough of description, which can no more convey any 
real idea of a golf course than fishing or shooting can be taught 
by written treatises on the subject; suffice it to say that old 
golfers most competent to judge have pronounced it an almost 
ideal practice course for all branches of the game except putting. 
To turn to drawbacks. (1) There is a difficulty in getting 
caddies, which, at the first blush, would seem strange, as 
families there are large and small boys are generally ready 
enough to earn a few shillings by not very violent exertion, with 
the chance of watching and learning a game thrown in. Yet 
I have seen and expostulated with the father of a lad of ten, 
who had carried my clubs, for hunting after him over the moor 
with a stick in his hand. When I inquired why the boy had 
run away, I found that ‘caddie’ in Gaelic had been translated 
by a word which signified a sort of mixture of blackguard, 
ruffian, cad and snob, and that the school companions of boys 
who carried clubs, whether from jealousy or ignorance, or their 
natural desire to tease, rubbed this disagreeable name into them 
in such a manner that it required strong moral courage to 
brave the scorn of their little world. I suspect also that 


The page slew the boar, 
The peer had the gloire, 


that is to say that the father took the halfpence while the boy 
had to content himself with the kicks; but I expect that this 
drawback will not last long, and that public opinion will veer 
round when some Gaelic philologist of the future points out 
that the true derivation of caddie has nothing to do with the 
root or idea of cad. A second drawback is the enormous 
number of rabbits which frequent the links, and in the light, 
sandy soil make holes so deep and straight that it is often good- 
bye to your ball if it once rolls into them. I have often failed 
to reach mine with my club—even with a driver, where the hole 
is straight enough for it to go in up to the handle. The local 
rule permits a ball to be lifted without penalty from rabbit 
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holes or scrapes, and this is fair enough, as they do not make 
obstacles which can be seen and avoided, Rabbits apparently 
have no use for golf balls, and often roll them out to the mouth 
of their holes, where I have days afterwards found and recovered 
balls which I had given up as irretrievably lost. 

To turn from golf proper to the charms of the place itself. 
There is every facility for delightful bathing, sketching, and 
other amusements, and a lady who is not a golfer can enjoy 
herself thoroughly if she is a lover of nature and can do for a 
time without society. The scenery is magnificent, and it would 
need a Swinburne to do justice to the endless moods and 
changing colours of the beautiful sea ; sometimes a calm mirror 
reflecting the rocks in its glassy surface, more often lashed 
into great rollers breaking in white foam over the reefs, sunken 
and visible, with which it is sown to the west. Another great 
attraction to me is the great variety of bird life, which I can 
stop to watch from time to time without any fear of delaying 
some impatient couple behind. Even on Mitcham Common, 
close to London, with the Crystal Palace on one side of it and 
Epsom grand stand on the other, I have noted the presence of 
golden plovers and large numbers of lapwings, flushed snipe 
and sandpipers, and once seen so rare a visitor as the greater 
spotted woodpecker flying across within twenty yards of my 
head, but I should have justly merited the unfavourable criticism 
I should have unquestionably received, had I stopped on the 
fourth green, at half-past eleven in the morning, and produced 
my Zeiss glass from my pocket to watch even the most interesting 
of birds, with an impatient couple behind me anxious to finish 
their round in time to catch the 1.14 train up to town. But 
in Thule I am troubled by no such scruples, and can innocently 
and usefully employ my little monocle to study the appearance 
of any rare visitor, or any unusual behaviour on the part of a 
common one. 

Let me here recommend these little prismatic glasses, 
either Ross’s, Goertz’s, or Zeiss’, to all who are interested in 
natural history. They have almost the power of a telescope, 
take little room in the pocket, and can be always kept at focus. 
A telescope has to be pulled out and adjusted, and a binocular 
dangling from your shoulder in a case is a hindrance at golf or 
out shooting ; but a monocle does not really interfere with your 
comfort at all. In Thule there is always plenty to look at; a 
pair of peregrine falcons haunt the precipice near the first tee ; 
and their beautiful little relative, the merlin, may often be 
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watched hawking pipits or other small birds for your amuse- 
ment ; sometimes a pirate skua, most hawk-like of sea birds, 
finds it way into the bay in pursuit of some unfortunate kitti- 
wake or tern, which it robs of its lawful prey. Perhaps when 
you are searching for an erratic ball which has found its way 
into the bents, you flush a snow bunting, and there are sure to 
be eiders, wild ducks, teal and widgeon swimming in the bays 
or feeding at low tide among the tangle. As you approach the 
second bay, which is close to the eighth green, an inquisitive 
seal pops up his head, and, deciding that you do not look 
dangerous, calmly pursues his mid-day hunt for flounders and 
crustaceans ; a brace of ravens rise from a dead sheep among 
the rocks, or, late in the year, a flock of barnacle geese passes 
over your head and wonders why you are marching about on 
the short, sweet grass, where they would certainly have settled 
but for your intrusion. 

Such are some of the advantages of Thule, but I have not 
forgotten that there are inany to whom the charms of a com- 
fortable club-house and a well-kept green, with all the resources 
of civilisation, appeal more vividly than any number of birds 
and objects of interest. Golf is golf, and they deprecate such 
‘toys’ as snares calculated to distract your eye from the ball. 
Let such remember that I am not recommending Thule as an 
universal medicine for golfers, but merely as a remedy against 
the one particular disease of nervous self-consciousness, Some 
there are who could never be persuaded to go to Thule, although 
the committees of their clubs would willingly pay their travelling 
expenses to be rid of them. These are the men who will calmly 
calculate and note down their ten strokes to a hole, and putt 
out on the green to the bitter end, although their adversary has 
won before they get on to the green, and a large and ever- 
increasing indignation meeting of delayed malcontents gathers 
on each tee behind them. Not every one is nervous, or even 
considerate. Rumour tells of a Cockney golfer on a bank 
holiday, who, not content with taking nearly a quarter of an 
hour in a bunker, at last emerged from it hot and-breathless, 
not to make way for the couple behind him, but only to remove 
and deposit his coat, and resume his excavations with a per- 
severance worthy of a better cause. 
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PERSIS WAS A DAINTY LADY 


THE SOUL OF A CAT 


BY MISS MARGARET BENSON 


‘If you choose to put up with such sufferings as these, I have the power to 
help you. But bethink you well,’ said the witch. ‘ If once you obtain a human 
form you can never be a mermaid again.’ 


PERSIS was a dainty lady, pure Persian, blue and white, silky 
haired. When this story opens she was in middle age ; the crisis 
of her life had past. She had had kittens, she had seen them 
grow up, and as they grew she had grown to hate them, 
with a hatred founded on jealousy and love. She was a cat of 
extreme sensibility, of passionate temper, of a character 
attractive and lovable from its very intensity. We had been 
forced to face Persis’ difficulty with her and make our choice 
—-should we let her go about with a sullen face to the world, 
green eyes glooming miserably upon it, an intensity of wretched- 
ness, jealousy, and hate consuming her little cat’s heart; or 
should we follow Persis’ wishes about the kittens, and give 
them up, when they grew to be a burden on her mind and 
heart? For while they were young she loved them much. 
She chose favourites among them—usually the one most like 
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herself—lavished a wealth of care, with anxiety in a small, 
troubled, motherly face, on their manners, their appearance, 
their amusements. 

I remember one pathetic scene on a rainy evening in late 
summer, when the kittens of the time were playing about the 
room, and Persis came in wet and draggled with something in 
her mouth. We thought it was a dead bird, and though 
regretting the fact, did not hinder her when she deposited it 
before her favourite kitten—a shy, grey creature-—and retired 
to the lap of a forbearing friend to make her toilet. But while 
she was thus engaged we saw that the thing she had brought 
in was a shivering little bird, a belated fledgling, alive and 
unhurt. The grey kitten had not touched it, but, with paws 
tucked under him, was regarding it with a cold, steady gaze. 


He was quite unmoved when we took it away, and we restored it 
to a profitless liberty, with a few scathing remarks on the cruelty 
of cats. It is so nice and affectionate of a father to initiate his 
little son into the pleasures of sport and show him how to play 
a fish, but quite another thing for a brutal cat to show her 
kitten how to play with a live bird—a cat, indeed, from whom 
we should have expected a sympathetic imagination ! 

When Persis had washed and combed herself she came 
down to see how her son was enjoying his first attempt at 
sport ; but no affectionate father sympathising with his boy for 
losing his fish would have been half as much distressed as was 
Persis to find her kitten robbed of his game, She ran round 
the room crying as she went; searched for the bird under 
chairs and tables, sprang on the knees of her friends to seek 
it, and wailed for the loss of her present to her son. 

Again, there was no danger that she would not face in 
defence of her kittens. My brother had a wire-haired terrier 
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of horrid reputation as a cat-killer. The name of the terrier, 
for an occult and complicated reason, was Two-Timothy- 
Three-Ten, but it was generally abbreviated. Tim, large and 
formidable even to those who had not heard of his exploits, 
slipped into the room once where a placid domestic scene was 
in process. Without a moment’s pause the cat was on him like 
a wild beast. I caught Timothy and held him up, but the cat 
had dug her claws so firmly into his foot that she, too, was 
lifted off the ground. 

But as the kittens grew older maternal tenderness and 


delights faded, maternal cares ceased, and a dull, jealous 
misery settled down over Persis. She had been left down in 
the country with a kitten once, an ugly tabby kitten, which 
was growing old enough to leave her when I came over for the 
day and went to see her. The kitten, unconscious of his 
unfortunate appearance, was as happy as most kittens; he 
walked round the cat and did not mind an occasional growl 
or cuff. But she, not responding at all to my caresses, sat 
staring out before her with such black, immovable despair on 
her face that I shall not easily forget it. 

Thus the cat’s life was a series of violent changes of mood. 
While her kittens were young she was blissful with them, 
trustful to all human beings ; as they grew older she became 
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sullen, suspicious, and filled with jealous gloom. When they 
were gone she again became affectionate and gentle; she 
decked herself with faded grace, was busied with secret 
errands and intent on esthetic pleasure, the smell of fresh 
air, each particular scent of the ivy-leaves round the trunk of 
the cedar. 

She caught influenza once in an interval of peace, and came 
near dying ; and they said received attention seriously and 
gratefully, like a sick person. I was not surprised to hear that 
her friend sacrificed a pet bantam to tempt the returning 
appetite of the invalid. 


a 


While we were homeless for a year or more Persis was 
lodged at the old home farm, and lorded it over the animals. 
Two cats were there—one a revered and hideous tom, with 
whose white hair Persis had bestrewn a room in a fit of passion. 
He had left the house at once for the farm, and wisely 
refused to return. Now he was a prop of the establishment. 
He killed the rats, he sat serene in the sun, was able to 
ignore the village dogs and cuff the boisterous collie puppies 
of the farm. So he met Persis on secure and dignified terms. 
It was well, for he had formed a tender attachment to her 
daughter ; they drank milk out of a saucer together, looking 
like the princess and the ploughboy ; and when the ploughboy 
went out hunting (for he must vary his diet a litthh—unmitigated 
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rat is monotonous) he invariably brought back the hind legs of 
the rabbit for the princess. 

Strange to say, the princess was the only one of the 
grown-up kittens with whom Persis entered into terms of 
friendship ; so while the princess ate the rabbits of the 
ploughboy, Persis ate the sparrows provided by the princess, 
and they were all at peace. 

She joined us again when we settled in a country town. 
The house was backed by a walled garden; exits and 
entrances were easier than in the larger houses where Persis 
had lived with us before. She loved to get up by the 
wistaria, climb across the conservatory roof, and get in and out 


THEY DRANK MILK OUT OF A SAUCER TOGETHER, LOOKING LIKE THE 
PRINCESS AND THE PLOUGHBOY 


through bedroom windows. She found a black grandson 
already established, it is true, but in a strictly subordinate 
position, Justice was cast to the—cats, and they fought it out 
between them ; and when Persis threw herself into the fray there 
could be but one end. Ra liked comfort, but his sensibilities 
were undeveloped. If he could get the food he liked (and he 
invariably entered the room with fish or pheasant) he did not 
care how or where it was given him ; a plate of fish-bones in 
the conservatory would be more grateful than a stalled ox under 
his grandmother's eye. But to the old cat the attention was 
everything ; she took the food not so much because she cared 
for it as because it was offered individually to her. If Ra 
managed to establish himself on the arm of a chair he would 
remind the owner of his desires by the tap of a black paw, or by 
gently intercepting a fork. But Persis’ sole desire was that she 
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might be desired ; the invitation was the great point, not the 
feast ; she lay purring, with soft, intelligent eyes, which grew 
hard and angry if the form of her dusky grandson appeared 
in the open door. She would get down from the lap on which 
she was lying, strike at the hand which tried to detain her, and 
—-but by this time Ra had been removed and peace restored. 
Her most blissful moments were when she could find her 
mistress in bed, and curl up beside her, pouring out a volume 
of soft sound ; or when she was shown to company. Then 
she walked with dainty steps and waving tail as in the old days, 


with something of the same grace, though not with the old beauty; 
trampling a visitor’s dress with rhythmically moving paws, and the 
graciously modest air of one who confers an honour. It came 
near to pathos to see her play the great lady and the petted kitten 
before the vet. who came to prescribe for her. Now she was all 
gratitude for attentions, and whereas when she was young she 
would not come to a call out of doors, but coquetted with us 
just beyond our reach, now she would come running in from 
the garden when I called her, loved to be taken up and lie with 
chin and paws resting on my shoulder, looking down from it like 
a child. The old nurse carried her on one arm like a baby, and 
the cat stretched out paws on each side round her waist. 
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She had more trust in human dealings than of old. I had 
to punish her once, to her great surprise. She ran a few steps and 
waited for me with such confidence that it was difficult to follow 
up the punishment, more especially as Taffy watched exultant, 
and came up smiling to insist on the fact that he was a good dog. 

Taffy’s relationship with the cat was anything but cordial. 
It was her fault, for he had well learnt the household maxim, 
‘Cats first and pleasure afterwards.’ But Persis can hardly be 
said to have treated him like a lady ; she did not actually show 
fight, but vented ill-temper by pushing rudely in front of him 
with a disagreeable remark as she passed. 


All this time Persis was growing old and small. Her coat 
was thick, but shorter than of old, her tail waved far less wealth 
of hair. She jumped into the fountain one day by mistake, and 
as she stood still with clinging hair under the double shock of 
the water and the laughter, one noticed what a little, shrunken 
cat she had become ; only her face was young, and vivid with 
conflicting passions. 

Then the last change of her life came. We went to a place 
which was a paradise for cats, but a paradise ringed with death ; 
a rambling Elizabethan house where mice ran and rattled 
behind the panels ; a garden with bushes to creep behind and 
strange country creatures stirring in the grass ; barns which 
were a preserve for rats and mice ; and finally the three most 
important elements of happiness—entire freedom, no smuts, 
and no grandson, 
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Persis was overwhelmed with pressure of affairs ; one saw 
her crouching near the farm in early morning, met her later 
on the stairs carrying home the game, and was greeted only by 
a quick look as of one intent on business. 

The one drawback to this place was that it was surrounded 
by woods, carefully preserved. 

By this time I had come to two clear resolves—the first 
that I would never again develop the sensibilities of an animal 
beyond certain limits ; for one creates claims that one has no 
power to satisfy. The feelings of a sensitive animal are beyond 
our control, and beyond its own also. 

And the second was this. Since it is impossible to let an 
animal when it is old and ill live among human beings as it 


may when it is healthy, since it can by no possibility under- 
stand why sympathy is denied it and demonstrations of affection 
checked, I would myself as soon as such signs of broken 
intercourse occurred give Persis the lethal water. I had been 
haunted by the pathos in the face of a dog who had been, and 
indeed still was, a family pet ; but he was deaf. Even when he 
was fondled an indescribable depression hung about him; he 
had fallen into silence, he knew not how or why. Dogs respond 
to nothing more quickly than the tones of the human voice, 
but now no voice came through the stillness. Despairingly he 
put himself, as they told us, in the way of those who passed, 
lay on steps or in the doorways. Since we cannot find means 
to alleviate such sufferings we can at least end them. 

But I never needed to put this determination into effect. 
The last time I saw Persis was once when she came to greet 
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me at the door, and lifting her I noticed how light she was ; 
and again I saw her coming downstairs on some business of her 
own, with an air at once furtive and arrogant, quaint in so small 
a creature. 

Then Persis vanished. 

She had been absent before for days at a time ; had once 
disappeared for three weeks and returned thin and exhausted. 
So at first we did not trouble ; then we called her in the garden, 
in tke fields and the coverts, wrote to find out if she had returned 
to some old home, and offered a reward for her finding; but all 
was fruitless. I do not know now whether she had gone away, 
as some creatures do, to die alone, for the signs of age were 
on her; or if she had met a speedy death at the hands of a 
gamekeeper while she was following up some wild romance of 
the woods. 

So vanished secretly from life that strange, troubled little 
soul of a cat—a troubled soul, for it was not the animal loves 
and hates which were too much for her—these she had ample 
spirit and courage to endure, but she knew a jealous love for 
beings beyond her dim power of comprehension, a passionate 
desire for praise and admiration from creatures whom she did 


not understand, and these waked a strange conflict and turmoil 
in the vivid and limited nature, troubiing her relations with her 
kind, filling her now with black despairs, painful passions, and 
now with serene, half-understood content. 

Who shall say whether a creature like this can ever utterly 
perish ? How shall we who know so little of their nature 
profess to know so much of their future ? 
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THE LAKE OF THE GIANT PIKE 


BY EDWARD F. SPENCE 


A PHRASE, uttered by a witness that I was cross-examining, set 
me upon the track. 

‘The house,’ he said, ‘is situated about two kilométres 
north of the lake of the great Pike.’ In a moment I was all 
agog. 

‘Where,’ I asked eagerly, ‘is the lake ?’ 

‘It is about three kilometres south of the “Inn of the 
Flaming Petticoat ”—at least that is how I translate “ La Jupe 
Flamboyante.”’ 

‘Are there big pike there now ?’ | inquired. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied the witness, a grim-looking Breton peasant, 
with longish black hair and a hard face, ‘ there are plenty.’ 

‘And to whom,’ I asked quite forgetful that I was merely 
cross-exaMining a witness on a commission to take evidence 
abroad, ‘does the fishing belong ?’ 

‘I think,’ interrupted my opponent, a courteous dry old 
stick, ‘that the questions are rather pertinent to my learned 
friend’s passion as a fisherman than to the actual point at issue 
in these proceedings.’ 

At this the court laughed, but the interpreter had translated 
my questions and the witness answered. 

‘To the landlord of “The Flaming Petticoat,” which is near 
the station of Ploudalmézeau.’ 
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For the next two days we were prevented from proceeding 
with the commission because one of the witnesses was unable 
to get leave at the time arranged. So I took the doddering, 
loitering, lazy train to Ploudalmézeau and then walked to the 
‘Inn of the Flaming Petticoat,’ a little wayside house in a savage, 
sad Brittany landscape. It was winter, but though cold, not 
freezing, and no one was sitting out of doors. I entered the 
house and came upon a young woman with a charming cap, 
fantastic in form, and a somewhat pretty face severe in line. I 
asked if the patron were at home, but her French was a little 
weaker than mine, since Breton was her native and habitual 
tongue. So we played at cross questions and crooked answers. 
Suddenly a man entered the room, a short, stout fellow with a 
ruddy face, absurdly big moustache and merry eyes, who gave 
one the idea of a creature once vigorous and energetic, but at 
the age of fifty suffering from laziness and over-feeding. 

‘You are,’ I said with a wave of my glengarry, ‘ the famous 
angler and the host of “ The Flaming Petticoat,” and I do myself 
the honour of presenting you an English brother angler. Will 
you permit me to offer you and myself a bottle of your best 
wine ?’ 

His eyes twinkled ; probably he smiled, but his moustache 
hid all the transactions of his lips. He bowed, accepted with 
rapture and gave orders in Breton to the maid. 

The sum and substance of our chat over a passable bottle 
of Burgundy was that I wanted to go fishing on the lake and to 
know whether there was a punt and what bait could be obtained, 
whilst he looked upon fishing in December as mere winter 
madness, as a thing which did not do itself. Whilst we were 
talking, Madame came in and my glengarry once more was 
waved. She was, sex changed, the counterpart of her husband, 
moustache not altogether excepted, After a thousand airs and 
graces she sat down with us at the rough wooden table, helped 
to bury the Burgundy, to say nothing of a second bottle, and 
began to bully her husband. For a long time he did not budge, 
but when the third bottle was half empty he agreed that on the 
morrow he would drive me to the lake of the great pike and 
give me leave to fish, drive me back again, and serve me a 
dinner such as I could not get in Paris, all for the love of sport 
—and reasonable fee and reward. 

Next day I reached the inn at nine o’clock in the morning 
of a cold, dull, sombre day with a sky full of snow. I found 
my man almost unrecognisable ; he had as many layers of 
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clothing as a Dutchman has waistcoats or a wealthy Breton 
maiden, petticoats. Indeed, I doubt whether a Mauser bullet 
would have got through his costume. He had made up his 
mind, under the pressure of Madame, to act as my gillie for the 
day, though I admit that the word gillie was a guess rather than 
a translation. Ina few minutes a peasant, as fierce looking as 
his terrible ancestors immortalised by Balzac in ‘Les Chouans,’ 
brought up a scraggy quadruped, neither horse nor pony, 
harnessed to a springless wooden cart, and after drinking a 
good many ‘deaths to the fish,’ we took on board a huge 
panier of wine, cold meats and cheese, together with the 
dreary stale biscuits, commonly called ‘dessert’ in the pro- 
vinces, and rattled and banged and jumped and bumped over 
the heath till at last we came in sight of the water. 

The landlord had described the lake as immense and 
colossal, and no doubt it was at least twenty acres. Not a tree 
was near, and in the distance since the wind was blowing up 
from the west, one could hear the solemn roar of the sea, 
invisible since the day was dull. The water did not look very 
‘pikey’; indeed, save round an island almost in the middle, 
there were no reeds nor other signs of shelter. When we 
reached the bank, Monsieur Anastase—my host and gillie— 
hobbled the pony and, telling me to wait, walked a little 
distance in search of the boat. I put my tackle together. The 
wise angler always has some provision for his sport, and I had 
brought over from England an eleven-foot split-cane spinning 
rod, a four-inch Nottingham reel, a hundred yards of air- 
pump dressed silk line and hemp backing. My chat in the 
car with the voluble landlord had given me some idea of depth, 
so I put on a trace of good round salmon gut, with a heavy 
low-hung lead and a double-swivel well oiled in the centre. 

Live bait was out of the question for there was none, and the 
landlord had no idea of spinning except with a spoon ; indeed, 
one of his own table spoons served him for the purpose; but I 
had some pickled gudgeon with me and dace, as well as elaborate 
‘ artificials.’ 

The worthy fellow came round in what he had called a 
superb, delightful and very ravishing boat, which, in fact, 
was a Clumsy wooden structure, compared with which even a 
Norfolk rowing punt would look elegant. It had not even a 
pretence at a seat, and was worked by a long unshod punt pole. 
He stepped ashore glanced at my tackle and then threw up his 
hands in horror. It was ridiculous, mad, absurd to fish with 
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such tackle. He used cord hardly thinner than his wife’s little 
finger, a short rod as thick as a rake handle, and a length of 
stout copper wire from the piano maker’s at Brest, with hooks 
five times bigger than mine, and even then did not land the 
big ones. The reel he considered ridiculous: when he was 
fishing with a spoon, he simply had ten métres of his cord 
fastened to the end of his rod, and towed it after his boat. 
I found great difficulty in persuading him to let me use my 
tackle, for he wanted to unhobble the pony and go back for some 
of his own; however, after huge discussions we made a start, 
and he began punting not unskilfully. His surprise at my cast 
from the reel was unbounded, since he had never seen anything 
like it: fortunately | made a very good cast, and, when the bait 
was half way home, a fish took it, fought sulkily for a few 
minutes, and then was rather neatly gaffed by Monsieur Anastase 
Belleville with a meat hook, attached to a stout stick—I kept my 
telescopic gaff in reserve. I could see that he was amazed that 
my gut held the fish, for gut such as mine, he declared, was what 
he used in the river for the trout, and he was a famous fisherman, 
indeed, the pride of the department. We poled about the ugly 
lake, for it had absolutely no element of beauty, during several 
hours, and took a number of jack, a dozen or so, running from 
three to five pounds; despite my protests he insisted upon 
killing all of them, and the worthy man admitted, reluctantly, 
that he had never taken so many fish on one day in the lake. 
At about one o’clock, which was very late for him to lunch, 
we left off fishing and ate all the food and drank the wine and 
a fair quantity of liqueur into the bargain. I had noticed, as 
we moved about, that he kept at a distance from the island in 
the middle of the lake, and imagined that the water there 
was too shallow to be fished. However, I asked him why 
he avoided it : a look of awe came over his ruddy face. 
‘Monsieur,’ he said, ‘it is deep, awfully deep, and there the 
great fish lie, but it is no use since I have fished for them often ; 
on most occasions not a fish has touched my bait; several 
times a big fish has taken it, my rod has been torn from my 
hands, or my hooks have been smashed, or my copper trace has 
been snapped ; and once, when everything held good, and after 
hours and hours, when my arm was almost broken, the fish came 
to the top. Oh, just heavens! it was bigger than the boat, and 
it’s mouth gaped like my oven with the door open, and I said 
to myself if I drag him in, or a part of him, he will drag me 
out, and all of me, and eat me, so I tossed in my rod which 
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hit him on the nose, and I and he went away in opposite 
directions.’ 

Of course even after a discount of seventy-five per cent. there 
was enough left of this story to fill me with excitement, so I 
told him to punt towards the reeds, and he obeyed reluctantly. 
I put on a heavy lead and the biggest bait I could find, fasten- 
ing it on a wobbling tackle, threaded through its vent. After a 
dozen casts, just when the bait was close to the boat, there was 
a great swirl in the water, a huge brown thing rushed out 
apparently from beneath us, and in a second the reel was 
whizzing round. The struggle was short and sharp; the fish 
kept low and for two or three minutes was exceedingly active, 
then, suddenly, it became motionless. I put on a heavy strain 
with no result until after two or three minutes the rod unbent, 
the line flew back, Monsieur Belleville uttered a sigh and I 
something else ; the fish was gone, and when I examined the 
tackle I found that the gimp had been bitten through clean and 
neatly. 

Just at this moment the snow-laden clouds began to discharge 
their ware upon us. 

‘We had better return,’ said my friend, ‘we have had a 
splendid day’s sport and you will never catch one of those big 
ones.’ 

‘T’ll have one or two more casts,’ I replied. There seemed 
little chance that the big fish would take another natural bait, 
and, indeed, the flavour of formaline in the pickled dace seemed 
likely to have put him off the feed, so I determined to give him 
something of a different character, and took out of my creel a 
huge mother-of-pearl spoon that I once bought at a sale: two 
heavy triangles, mahseer triangles, were fastened to it by thick 
steel rings, well oiled and unrusted. I tested them severely, then 
for fear of being bitten through again, I took some heavy Hercules 
gimp, doubled it, and put six inches of the stuff between trace and 
spoon. Cast after cast was fruitless and the snow came down 
steadily. Three times running I explained to my reluctant 
attendant that I would only make one more cast; then I 
went further, and made a promise. In honour of the last 
chance I throw out the bait with extra force and without a 
hitch, let it sink to what I deemed the bottom, then holding my 
rod point low, reeled in rather quickly. At about fifteen yards 
from the boat I felt a check, thought it was a weed but neverthe- 
less struck hard, very hard, and was answered by a pull so 
violent that the rod was dragged out of my chilled hands, and 
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if it had not fallen lengthwise in the boat I should never 
have seen it again. I grabbed it, threw up the point, with 
the reel free, found that half my line had been run out, and at 
fifty yards distance saw something like the propeller of a 
transatlantic steamer appear for a moment in the air and then 
disappear with a great splash. 

‘Just heaven!’ exclaimed Monsieur Belleville, ‘it is Jonah’s 
whale. Weare as likely to land him as to become President of 
the Republic. Cut the line, Monsieur, why waste time, there are 
six centimétres of snow in the boat already.’ 

To cut the line when one is just into the biggest fish of 
a lifetime seemed a quaint idea, so telling Monsieur Belleville 
that I would rather throw him overboard than free the fish I 
bade him punt hard after the pike. Ere he began the pike had 
tun out nearly all my line in a terrific rush. Luckily before 
it quite reached the end, my quaint gillie gave a stroke with the 
pole so that although for some minutes the whole length of my 
line, a good hundred yards, was in the water the strain upon it 
was not excessive. 

Soon I began to gain a little ground, or rather line, but it 
was Only foot by foot, and not by the fish approaching us but by 
our working towards it, and all the time the pike shook the rod 
as a terrier shakes a rat, and I felt perfectly certain we should 
never land the creature. The snow came down pitilessly, the 
wind blew fiercely, and my fingers seemed to belong to some- 
body else who was in great pain. We got within twenty 
yards or so of the fish, which then began to run in circles 
constantly shaking the rod as violently as before, and all the 
time Monsieur Belleville was imploring me to cut the line. 

‘It’s a devil,’ he exclaimed, ‘not merely a pig of a fish, the 
lake is accursed, there were great witches near here, so the 
peasants say.’ 

‘But,’ I remarked, ‘a Parisian like you does not believe 
that nonsense.’ 

‘I should not believe it if I were comfortably at home,’ he 
replied, ‘but out here in the cold and damp, with my feet dead 
in the snow and my fingers buzzing, and with a mad English- 
man in my boat, how do I know what I don’t believe ?’ 

At this moment the pike came half out of the water with 
a leap like that of a sea trout. It looked as big as a gun-boat 
and we both saw that the great shaking which it gave was due 
to the fact that I had hooked in the dorsal fin, which, in the 
jack, is very close to the tail. 
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‘It can’t bite through,’ I said, ‘ we ought to catch it, 

‘If we get it into the boat, which isn’t as big as the fish, I 
don’t know what will happen,’ he answered. 

I also wondered, for I noticed that the other fish which 
we had caught were more formidably provided with teeth 
than any I had ever seen, and the boat was small, whilst 
the fish looked almost a forty-pounder. For half an hour 
nothing happened to speak of save that the snow came down 
fast and steadily, the fish rushed about as though bitten by a 
tarantula, Monsieur Belleville groaned and cursed alternately, 
and I grew so tired of holding up the rod with frozen fingers, 
as to wish that some accident would save the fish and deliver 
us. I began to feel quite alarmed about my companion who 
was certainly suffering very severely from the bitter wind and 
snow, which nearly amounted to a blizzard, so I bade him take 
a pull at my flask, a big flask full of brandy and curacoa, and 
this put some courage into him. Then I noticed that the weight 
of the snow in the boat was bringing it so low in the water that 
with our double weight and all the things and fish in it, we 
could hardly land the prize, therefore I told him to scoop out 
the snow, and he put down his pole, took up the loose board 
which formed the top of the provision basket and baled. At 
this moment the fish for the first time began to work for the 
reeds, so all my attention was directed to trying to keep it away. 
Butting the fish was of little use, for although the rod was 
almost, perhaps quite, unbreakable, I durst not trust the tackle 
and its hold on the fish without some limit. However, the pike 
worried by my tactics suddenly swam away for the open, and 
after a minute there came a great cry from Monsieur Belleville: 

‘We are lost, we are ruined, we are dead, we are drowned,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘the pole has floated overboard, we shall never 
see the shore again. Oh, my dear little inn; oh, the cursed 
pike ; oh, my dear little wife; oh, the cursed mad Englishman, 
what shall I do! Sir, you are the devil and I ’ and he 
raised the board in a threatening way, whereat I laughed. 

‘Be a brave Frenchman,’ I said, ‘and take a little more 
drink, but give me some first, the fish is nearly done.’ 

With trembling fingers he held the flask to my mouth, and 
bobbled the spirit down my neck, but I managed to grasp the 
flask with my teeth, and took a long pull at the nectar. I was 
right; that rush was the last effort of the fish which had made 
the pace too hot to last. When he had taken out about forty 
yards, the rush ended and we floated steadily towards the tired 
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monster which lay on the surface, for the wind was behind us 
driving us towards it. I told Monsieur Anastase to keep silent 
and look for his meat hook and my gaff. He obeyed. The 
fish lay quite still on the surface of the water. Just as we 
were upon it I reached forward and drew the gaff in firmly ; 
the fish jumped and Anastase made a kind of plunging blow at 
it, struck it hard upon the head, but had the good sense to 
drag back his instrument immediately and so got a good hold. 
1 put down the rod and with much difficulty we hoisted in 
the pike; the moment it was on board the monster clutched 
at my companion and grasped his heavy leather boot. I 
picked up the iron weight that he used for killing the other 
fish and struck the creature with all my might just behind the 
head ; there was one tremendous spasm which sent my gaff 
flying overboard, and the thing lay still. Acting on my 
orders, Monsieur Anastase, whose boot was firmly held, 
twisted hiinself round and sat upon the head of our victim, 
whilst | stood up and opened my coat to act as sail to the wind, 
which had shifted northward, and drove us towards our landing 
place. 

The snow fell inexorably, we handed the flask loyally 
from one to another and but for it—with all respect to the 
teetotalers—I fancy we should have become insensible with 
the cold and never got out alive. The moans of poor Anastase, 
who became a kind of ridiculous snowball, were pitiful. At 
last we grounded, I gave him a hearty kick, for I think he was 
all but unconscious, he uttered a yell, stumbled out of the boat, 
plumped himself down on his knees in the snow and mumbled 
rapid prayers, I presume of thanksgiving, probably the first 
prayers he had uttered for forty years. I hauled the boat up 
the beach, took the filthy, slimy fish in my arms, and carried it 
to the cart. 

An hour later Monsieur Anastase Belleville and I were 
sitting with our feet in buckets of boiling water, and our bodies 
clothed with garments chiefly from Madame’s wardrobe, since 
nearly all the clothes of Monsieur Belleville had been carried 
by him to the lake. We soaked 2s we drank an amazing mixture 
of brandy, spices, sugar and hot water, we chatted and chatted 
and gazed enthusiastically at the horrible creature that lay on 
two big dishes before us. It had been weighed on the scales 
used by Monsieur to prevent fraud on the part of the butcher, 
and the figure was fifteen kilogrammes and a half: now a 
kilogramme is about two English pounds and a fifth. — Its 
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colour was deplorable; instead of the dark-green back with 
lizard markings that distinguishes the pike of my favourite 
rivers, and instead of the flecks of white on greenish bronze 
that decorate their sides, was an almost uniform dull mud 
colour. The head of the fish, a male, was abnormally large, 
and the teeth so complete, so big, so sharp that no one would 
have guessed that the monster merely used them for seizing 
and holding its prey. 

Next morning when I called for the bill, Monsieur and 
Madame with a little hesitation proposed a sort of commercial 
transaction ; that is to say they begged me to present them 
with the fish against which they offered to set off the bill. I 
was vexed since I really wished to keep the fish, but Madame 
was so eloquent about the benefit which the exhibition of it 
would do to the establishment that in the end I had to give 
way and present them with the gorgeous corpse in exchange, 
not indeed for the bill, but for a wonderful bottle of old 
Burgundy that Monsieur Belleville brought up reverently from 
the cellar. 

Two days later, when passing through Paris, I was at my 
favourite seat in the Café de la Régence, looking lazily at the 
Petit Journal, \ noticed as a headline ‘Lutte Acharnée avec un 
brochet monstre,’ and there to my amusement and perhaps to 
my chagrin, I read an account, an amazing, incredible, madly 
picturesque, wholly untruthful account of the capture of my 
pike which included a life and death struggle in the water 
between the fish and the angler and ended in the triumph of 
the man by use of his jack knife, when his arm was nearly 
bitten off. Although the story told all this and many other 
astounding things, it made no reference to me. Perhaps, 
however, a statement that the pike weighed thirty-one kilo- 
grammes was some atonement? The article wound up by 
saying that this superb proof of the skill and courage of French 
anglers was being stuffed and would soon be exhibited by its 
captor, Monsieur Anastase—I think Monsieur Ananias would be 
more correct—Belleville, at ‘The Inn of the Flaming Petticoat’ 
which is three kilometres north of the ‘ lac des brochets géants,” 
and near the station of Ploudalmézeau. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
_ few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
-and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the April competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath ; 
Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford ; Miss Alice Batt, Rathmullan, 
co. Donegal; Mrs. J. S. Gibbons, Boddington, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. H. L. Weinberg, Hampstead ; Mr. A. Evans Brown, Leeds ; 
Miss A. Juniper, Freemantle, Southampton ; Lt.-Col. C. Napicr 
Simpson, R.F.A., Tunbridge Wells ; Mr. T. T. Nichol, Bedfora ; 
and Mr J. M. E. Machado, Shanghai. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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THE WATER JUMP. BEAUFORT HUNT STEEPLECHASES, APRIL Igor 


Photograph taken by Mr. Gravstone Bird, Bath 


*’Tis not that rural sports alone invite ; 
But all the grateful country breathes delight.’ 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A SALMON POOL IN CO, DONEGAL 


Photograph taken by Miss Alice Batt, Rathmullan, co. Donegat 


A THREE DAYS’ BAG 


Photograph taken on the Grand Canal, halfway between Soochow and Chinkiang, 
by Ur. J. M. &. Machado, Shanghai 
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A MEET OF THE BODDINGTON HARRIERS ON THE BANKS OF THE SEVERN 
MASTER—MR, J. S. GIBBONS 


Photograph taken by Mrs. J, S. Gibbons, Boddington, Cheltenham 


THE START FOR THE 100 YARDS RACE, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SPORTS, I90T 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. J. Fletcher, Highgate 
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NORTH WILTS POLO TEAM, 1898 


Photograph taken by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


SAPLINGS BRED BY MR. J. WEINBERG IN SUSSEX 


Photograph taken by Mr. H. L. Weinberg, Hamf stead 
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A LOCAL RACE MEETING IN CO. DONEGAL 


Photograph taken by Mr, A, Evans Brown, Leeds 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL v. CAIUS COLLEGE, CAIUS THROWING OUT OF TOUCH 


Photograph taken by Mr. C. A. Courtenay, Tunbridge Wells 
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‘DARLING,’ ‘DUCHESS,’ AND ‘ DOUBTFUL,’ PUPPIES BRED IN INDIA AND BELONGING 
TO MR. MURRAY-AYNSLEY’S PACK, PERIPATAN, S. INDIA 


Photograph taken by Miss M. Brooke-Leggatt, Bangalore, India 


YACHTING, ONE-DESIGN CLASS RACING IN THE SOLENT 


Photograph taken by Miss A. Juniper, Freemantle, Southampton 
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A FOXHOUND PUPPY AND FOX BROUGHT UP TOGETHER 


Photograph taken by Miss Julia Dunne, Wetheral, Carlisle 


MR. JOHN O SCOTT, OF RIDING MILL-ON-TYNI, DRIVING HIS COACH THROUGH THE 
DEVIL’S WATER AT DUKESFIF LD MILL, NEAR HEXHAM 


Photograph taken ly Aliss Evie Scott, Veniell, \ cweastle-ufon-Tyne 
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THE RACE FOR THE ERIDGE HUNT PLATF, ERIDGE HUNT SfEEPLECHASES 
APRIL @, 


Lord Henry Neville’s ‘ Traverser,’ ridden by Mr. C, P. Nickalls, leading 
Photograph taken by Lieut.-Col. C. Napier Simpson, R.F'.A., Tunbridge Wells 


JAMES KINNELL HOLING OUT A LONG PUTT ON THE THIRD GREEN OF THE 
MOTHERWELL GOLF COURSE 


Photograph taken by Mr, C. R. Tevendale, Motherwell, N.B. 
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A MEET OF THE LUDLOW HOUNDS. SIR WILLIAM CURTIS, MASTER 
Photograph taken by Mr. Whitwell Thash, Bewdley, Worcestershire 


REARING 
Photograph taken by Mr. T. T, Nichol, Bedford 
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MEET OF THE ETON COLLEGE BEAGLES NEAR BURNHAM BEECHES STATION, G.W.R. 
Photograph taken by Captain IV. Savile, St. James’ Place 


COLONEL LONGLEY'S PURE BRED IRISH SETTER ‘DANDY’ 
Photograph taken by Mr, Gilbert, Devizes 
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THE LAST BARRIER IN THE OBSTACLE RACE AT THE REGIMENTAL SPORTS OF THE 
2ND EAST LANCASHIRE REGIMENT, AT JULLUNAUR 


Photograph taken by Lt.-Col. E. A. Mapleton, R.A.M.C., Jullunaur, Punjab 


A WELSH FISHERMAN JUST OFF TO FISH FOR SALMON ON THE DEE 
Photograph taken by Miss M. Tottenham, Cockington, Torquay 
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A MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS AT WANLIP HALL, LEICESTERSHIRE, THE SEAT OF 
SIR ARCHDALE PALMER, BART. SIR ARCHDALE PALMER IN THE FOREGROUND 


Photograth taken by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


CRICKET MATCH AT SALISBURY SCHOOL, PAST v. PRESENT BOYS 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Harcourt Coates, Salisbury 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


IN the February number we gave a picture of the American 
Wood Duck, by general agreement the handsomest bird of its 
species in the United States, and now we follow it with the 
Green-Winged Teal (Anas Carolinensis), a little kinsman of the 
preceding and next to it rated as the most beautiful of ducks. 
The colouring need not be described, as it is so accurately 
reproduced in the illustration, but it may be noted that after 
the merganser it is the fleetest winged and footed of its tribe, 
though, according to authority, ‘epicures declare its delicious 
flesh is the one characteristic worth expending superlatives upon. 
When the teal has fed on wild oats in the West or on soaked 
rice in the fields of Georgia and Carolina, Audubon reckoned 
it much superior to the glorified canvasback.’ It is hinted at 
the same time that the Green-winged Teal is occasionally less 
fortunate or dainty in its diet, and only deserves these eulogies 
when clean fed. Its range is over North America at large. 
A brood consists of from six to sixteen ducklings ; the father is 
careless of his family, but the mother ‘self-reliant, dutiful to her 
young, courageous, and resourceful.’ ‘The Gentle Art’ needs 
no explanation; the agreeable conditions under which it is 
being here exercised speak for themselves. The scene in the 
paddock represents None the Wiser and her foal. As a three- 
year-old, the daughter of Wisdom and Corrie Roy won six 
races in eight attempts, but she did not sustain her successes 
next season, and was sold to Lord Ellesmere for the large sum 
of 7200 guineas. Her daughter, Inquisitive, has been a great 
disappointment, but so handsome and beautifully bred a mare 
must justify her reputation. The ‘Tottenham Hotspurs’ have 
been so much discussed in the world of Football that we have 
thought their portraits would be acceptable to their admirers, 
and these must be very numerous, seeing that the Final Tie at 
the Crystal Palace attracted over 111,000 spectators. 


BADMINTON ‘NOTA BENE’ 


A ‘SAFETY STIRRUP’ that really justifies its name is beyond all 
doubt a boon to horsemen. From some cause or another—the 
unexpected so frequently happens—the best of riders is always 
apt to have a fall, a chief danger of which, it need scarcely be 
said, is the risk of being dragged or kicked if one gets ‘hung 
up.’ All sorts of so-called ‘Safety Stirrups’ have been invented 
at different times, but so far as we are aware without exception 
they have depended on joints, which cannot be depended upon 
to ‘ give’ at the critical moment, or on springs which are liable 
to get out of order and so not to act. Messrs. Maxwell, of 
161, Piccadilly, have, however, devised in the ‘Sportsman’s 
Safety Stirrup,’ an iron which actually does in fact ensure 
safety. A revolving ‘thimble’ is fixed to the bar on each side 
of the support, so that in the event of a fall the foot cannot 
be fastened : it is bound to roll out of the stirrup, and dragging 
or hanging up is impossible. The invention is not in the least 
unsightly and cannot indeed without close inspection be distin- 
guished from an ordinary stirrup. If any one thinks the so-called 
‘safety bar’ desirable, that also can be fixed. Another valuable 
invention, still less known than it should be, widely as it has of 
late come into use, is the Pneumatic Horse Shoe Pad—Sheather’s 
Patent (7 Garrick Street, W.C.). At the present time, when more 
and more roads are being paved with wood and asphalte, the 
prevention of slipping is an increasingly important consideration, 
and this is ensured by the ridges and grooves in this pad which 
afford so firm a grip upon the ground. This, however, is only 
one of many benefits derivable from the use of the pad. Jar 
on the ground is naturally relieved and concussion prevented ; 
besides which the balling of snow—or of peat litter bedding— 
is impossible ; the feet are kept cool by the air which finds its 
way between foot and pad, and for various obvious reasons the 
tendency is to preserve soundness. The fact that these pads 
are used for the horses of the Dorking ‘Perseverance,’ and 
Guildford ‘New Times’ coaches is practical testimony in their 
favour. A line may be added to note the issue, by Messrs. Black- 
wood, of ‘The Jubilee Book of Cricket,’ by K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
for sixpence—a wonderful sixpennyworth. 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


IN Mr. Dale’s excellent Life of the Eighth Duke of Beaufort 
(Constable & Co.) he gives just two pages to the Duke’s 
connection with the Turf ; and those who know how greatly the 
owner of the light blue and white hoops was interested in the 
sport, how much time and attention he devoted to it, will agree 
with me that the subject is not adequately treated. It is true 
that the title of Mr. Dale’s book is ‘The Eighth Duke of 
Beaufort and the Badminton Hunt,’ and he has executed a 
difficult task with so much taste, tact and judgment, that I am 
very far from finding fault with the volume. Mr. Dale, 
however, is not what is called ‘aracing man,’ The present Duke 
takes no interest in the Turf—dislikes it, indeed—and it is easy to 
understand that Mr. Dale would have had considerable difficulty 
in finding material to repair the omission on which I comment. 
But if the history of the Duke’s racing career could be written, 
there are many readers who would find it interesting in the 
extreme. I often begged him to let me have a few articles on 
the subject for this magazine, and more than once he promised 
to see what he could do, but always made the excuse that he 
could not remember enough details to make an accurate story 
of the past, and had not the leisure, in view of the time he 
had to devote to his enormous correspondence. For the 
Duke was one of the most diligent of letter-writers, and must 
have added appreciably to the revenues of the Post Office. 
His writing was small and close, and at first a little difficult to 
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read by reason of his habit of running one word into another ; 
but he frequently filled four pages with accounts of the sport 
he was having, almost always including some remarks about 
the weather—so important to a hunting man and to an owner 
of racehorses—-and comments on things in general. 


The days of Vauban, and the Duke’s association with John 
Day of Danebury, were before my time, and the first horse I 
associate with the blue and white hoops is Petronel, who was a 
special favourite with his owner, as the colt’s sire, Musket, had 
been. I remember his turning away after the Two Thousand of 
1880, when he thought Muncaster had just beaten him, with the 
remark, ‘A stride further, and I should have won!’ and the 
satisfaction of seeing Petronel’s number up was extreme. 
What a source of joy and sorrow that number-board is! 
How keenly one often waits to see which number is hoisted ! 
It was the right one this time for the adherents of Badminton, 
as it was the wrong one six years afterwards, at the First 
October Meeting, when The Cob was caught by Stone Clink, 
the jockey supposing he had won, and dropping his hands 
a few strides from the post as he had been so earnestly 
instructed not to do. I shall never forget Lord Edward 
Somerset’s fervent attempt, during the seconds that elapsed 
before the judge hoisted Stone Clink’s number, to persuade 
himself that The Cob had just got home. That was a bitter 
disappointment, as was Carlton’s failure in the Cambridgeshire 
of 1886; for both The Cob and Carlton had been looked on as 
the best of good things, and backed accordingly ; and Archer’s 
reiterated statement that St. Mirin would beat Carlton, in spite 
of the trial that had demonstrated the marked superiority of 
the latter, did not for a moment shake the Duke’s confidence. 
Some of the most exciting of Turf stories have never been told, 
and that of Carlton would be one of them if it could be told ; but 
there are pressing reasons for silence. Carlton came well to the 
rescue next year with the Manchester November Handicap, as he 
had done previously in the Chester Cup, the Manchester Summer 
Cup, and the Goodwood Stakes ; and another of my recollections 
is the late George Reynolds’ refusal to back the horse himself for 
the November Handicap when sent to do the stable commission. 
In order to win with g st. 12 lb. the horse would have to be 
a second Isonomy, Reynolds protested, and this estimate he 
declined to accept. Lord Edward Somerset, confident as he 
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was of beating the front rank—including Stourhead, the other 
Manton horse, who started favourite—constantly declared his 
belief that some too to 1 chance would be sure to come and 
do him at the finish ; and when the race was being run, and 
Sorrento appeared on the scene—oddly enough he started at 
100 to 1—Lord Edward bitterly exclaimed, ‘I knew it would 
be so! There the outsider is!’ The verdict was only a head, 
but it was a head the right way, Sorrento just failing. 


Another thing I well recollect is the Duke’s remark as we 
were on our way to Goodwood one morning, that he was very 
pleased with his daughter of Hampton and Queen of the Roses, 
and was going to call her Réve d’Or. Not being an expert in 
horticulture I did not know, until it was explained to me, that 
Réve d’Or was the name of a particularly beautiful rose. The 
Duke’s desire that his friends should share his victories was 
unfailingly keen. He knew that I had been doing badly in 
1891, and set himself hard to work to put things right for me 
at the Manchester November Meeting. Madame d’Albany was 
favourite for the Handicap, and started at something less than 
3 to 1; but in spite of the hopes that were entertained of this 
representative of the Manton stable, the Duke had a great fear 
that Lily of Lumley might beat the favourite in receipt of 13 lb. 
On the Friday before the race he was kind enough to send me 
three or four telegrams from Manchester, detailing bits of 
information that had reached him about various horses, in- 
cluding Lily of Lumley, and next morning another telegram 
came, strongly advising me to support Mr. Vyner’s mare, who 
won by a head from Catarina, Madame d’Albany a very bad 
third. 1 have told elsewhere the story of how the flyman who 
drove us from Drayton to Goodwood in 1886 had a great fancy 
for Winter Cherry but was advised by the Duke not to back 
her as she had no chance, the fact being that he was only 
starting her to make running for Sir Kenneth ; but most un- 
expectedly she lasted home and won by a neck, not, of course, 
backed for a shilling, the Manton adherents being all on Lord 
Hartington’s horse. 


One of the most notable of Manton winners I missed, 
and that was Ragimunde. When we had talked over the 
race a long time before its occurrence, Ragimunde was not 
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thought to have much chance. I suppose I must have been 
in the country or abroad, for I did not know that the colt was 
fancied ; and, indeed, the fancy could not have been very strong ; 
so I missed a nice 25 to 1 winner, and it was to make up for 
this disappointment that, with characteristic kindness, the Duke 
tried to set me right six weeks later at Manchester. The pre- 
vious year my phenomenally bad luck had also overtaken me. | 
was crossing the Birdcage to back Sheen, after a chat with his 
owner about the prospects of the race, all my hopes having 
been previously centred in Alicante, when I met the Duke, who 
asked me what price I had got about Parlington? I told him 
I had not backed it at all, and was just going to take the odds 
about Sheen, to which the Duke replied that Sheen would never 
give Parlington 301b., that his colt was particularly well, sure 
to stay, in all respects a much better animal than he was when 
he had won the Metropolitan—that had been his only outing 
during the year—and he thought that Parlington was certain 
to beat Prince Soltykoff’s horse ; so I backed Parlington instead 
of Sheen at roo to 3. One’s luck in racing is enormously in- 
fluenced by the people one happens to meet at critical moments ; 
here I met the owner of Parlington at the wrong time. 


I have before expressed the conviction that not a few of the 
long-priced winners that came from Manton in the eighties, and 
were set down as ingeniously-devised coups, were, as a matter 
of fact, not expected to win at all. Winter Cherry as just 
described was a notable casein point. On the other hand, it is 
very certain that some horses which were supposed to be really 
good did not win. As it has so frequently happened to me, 
and as it happens to most people, I wanted something to get 
home on the last day of the Goodwood Meeting in 1885, and 
on the Thursday evening the Duke confided to me that there 
was a certainty the next day, a colt that had never run, and was 
sure to start at a good price, as no one knew anything about it 
and it was not mentioned in any of the papers. I eagerly 
pricked up my ears, and was informed that this was The Sun, 
a bay colt by Beauclerc—Stella, who had been extraordinarily 
well tried, and cou/d not lose the Molecomb Stakes next day. 
This was just the right sort of thing to get home on; and 
though the Duke was fond of cautioning younger men about 
the evils of rash speculation, he really thought that the excel- 
lence of The Sun justified a dash. He asked me if I would like 
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to see the colt, which was at Waterbeach, the usual Goodwood 
quarters of the Manton horses, and thither we went to have a 
look at him. The Molecomb Stakes was third on the card 
next day, and there were five starters. Ste. Alvere was favourite 
at 6 to 5, and the secret of The Sun’s capacity had evidently 
crept out, for he was well backed at 11 to 4. The outsider of 
the party was a son of Robert the Devil, called The Devil to 
Pay. He was on offer in this field of five at 20 to 1, and, 
ridden by Bruckshaw, he rather easily beat Archer on the 
favourite by a length ; The Sun, who had never been in the | 
hunt, a bad last! Very many times since I have been through 
the same experience, but have never forgotten this race. The 
Sun only appeared once afterwards that year, and ran third. 
The year following he ran nine times and was always beaten, 
but came out at Manchester a tenth time for a Maiden Plate on 
the last day but one of the flat-racing season, and got home by 
half a length from some indifferent two-year-old. 


Mr. Dale remarks that the Duke was sometimes made the 
prey of unscrupulous persons, and this is true ; for though he 
was exceedingly shrewd, his kindness of heart and generosity 
of disposition sometimes prevented him from exercising his 
shrewdness ; he hated to suspect any one who might be worthy 
of belief. On one occasion he was ingeniously swindled by a 
man at whose identity I will not hint—a celebrity in his own 
way for several years. This man wrote to the Duke to borrow 
a sum of money— 1500, as far as I remember—and offered 
as security the title deeds of an estate in Westmoreland. The 
Duke replied that he would lend him what he wished, but had 
no wish to hold the security suggested ; he was quite sure that 
the money would be repaid in due course and did not want 
the documents to be sent. The borrower, however, replied — 
that he should be unhappy unless he felt that the Duke had 
this ample security for the loan ; indeed, his feelings were so 
strong on the subject that he would really rather not accept 
the money unless he might deposit these deeds. Not long 
afterwards, the Duke having replied that he reaily did not want 
the papers, but if his friend insisted, and would be happier after 
depositing them, he might do so if he pleased, a request came 
for a further loan of a substantial sum, the borrower remarking 
that he should not have ventured to ask but that the security 
would cover the money several times over, and this further 
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sum would enable him to discharge the whole debt within 
a very short period. The Duke sent the cheque. A long 
time elapsed, and it was not repaid. Presently the borrower 
died. I do not think it was with any idea of obtaining re- 
payment that the Duke produced the title deeds; his inten- 
tion was to aid the widow and children. But when the papers 
were brought to light it was discovered that they bore reference 
to a place that had no existence! They were ingenious 
forgeries. No doubt the notion of depositing them was merely 
with an eye to obtaining the second loan. The rogue was 
a sufficiently good judge of character to feel sure that the 
Duke was not likely to investigate his ‘security,’ at which, 
as a matter of fact, he had never looked until the ‘owner’s’ 
death.’ I could ramble on indefinitely, but I am afraid of 
wearying readers with these reminiscences of one of the 
kindest of men and best of friends that ever lived, and I should 
perhaps apologise for the unavoidably personal nature of the 
anecdotes | have related. 


There has not been such a surprise as the victory of Sir E. 
Cassel’s Handicapper in the history of the Two Thousand 
Guineas since in 1889 Enthusiast got home in front of Donovan, 
and previously to that one would have to go back a very long 
way to find a similar astonishing occurrence, Handicapper’s 
performance a fortnight before the race for the Two Thousand 
having powerfully suggested the utter hopelessness of his chance. 
I cannot believe in Handicapper as a probable winner of the 
Derby, and as I see no good reason why any of those who 
finished behind him should beat him at Epsom, one is naturally 
driven to the conclusion that the Derby will be won by some- 
thing that was not seen out at Newmarket ; though I may 
observe that I am writing before the race for the Newmarket 
Stakes, which may possibly throw a new light on the subject. 
Unless Floriform was very backward indeed when he won the 
Middle Park Plate—and so far as I remember him after the 
race he seemed to have been doing a fair amount of work—one is 
inclined to fancy that the failure of Orchid and Lord Bobs in the 
Two Thousand reflects on the Danebury colt. In the Middle 
Park Plate Floriform showed himself 4 1b. or 5 1b. behind Orchid, 
as he won by a neck in receipt of 7 lb. Of course, Floriform may 
have come on in an exceptional way ; but a good deal has to be 
taken on supposition. Revenue, again, was not, so far as I can 
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make out, supposed to be a really good animal last year, and his 
Derby prospects seem adversely affected by the fact that he was 
three parts of a length behind Lord Bobs in the Dewhurst 
Plate. I have a leaning towards Royal Rouge, to all intents 
and purposes a dark horse, as he did not start with the others 
on his one appearance last year; my liking for him being 
based on the way he has been doing his work and on the high 
opinion entertained of him by his stable. But I am inclined 
to think that danger will certainly come from Kingsclere. If 
William the Third was thoroughly wound up some weeks ago 
it will be hard to keep him at his best until the Derby, but one 
cannot forget the style in which he beat Tantalus by half a 
dozen lengths in the Wood Ditton Stakes, and the way in which 
Tantalus has won twice since. There may have been so. much 
room for improvement in Pietermaritzburg that he will catch 
up his stable companion, William the Third, but I know that 
at the end of April the latter was esteemed considerably the 
better of the pair. Sir Edgar is also engaged. So far as can 
be seen at present, before the Newmarket Stakes, it seems 
highly probable that if the Derby goes to Newmarket it will 
be by the aid of Volodyovski, but that it is very likely to go 
to Kingsclere. There is probably some reason, which his 
trainer knows and the public do not know, for Volodyovski’s 
failure at Newmarket. At the same time Royal Rouge may 
prove himself to be a good colt. 


I think readers in general will support me in the assertion 
that no periodical is less malicious and more anxious not to hurt 
any one’s feelings than the Badminton Magazine; but sometimes 
one falls into errors in the most innocent manner possible, and 
I appear to have done so. In the March number I published 
an article called ‘A Bobbery Pack,’ by Mr. H. R. Heatley. | 
have not the pleasure of knowing the author, whose article came 
to me with a recommendation from the Hon. and Rev. W. R. 
Verney, brother of Lord Willoughby de Broke, a most valued 
contributor. I accepted the paper because it seemed to be amus- 
ing ; I had no sort of idea whether it was wholly imaginative or 
whether it sketched actual personages with more or less direct- 
ness ; and I did not concern myself much with the question, 
because it did not seem to me possible that there was anything 
in it to wound susceptibilities or inflict pain ; moreover, I was 
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convinced that the Rev. Mr. Verney would not have sent it to me 
unless it had struck him as wholly free from offence. It now 
appears, however, that some persons in the West Country 
think that they have reason to complain of having been carica- 
tured. I do not see that it is possible for me to do more than 
express much regret if any one’s sensibilities have been ruffled, 
though I may add the sincerest assertion that in publishing the 
paper nothing was farther from my thoughts than the idea 


that there was a sentence in it at which any one could possibly 
feel aggrieved. 


The following is the communication from Mr. A. C. M. 
Croome to which I referred last month. It is not necessary to 


comment on the value of his opinions on any subject connected 
with golf: 


‘The team-match at golf has certainly come to stay. If 
proof of this assertion were needed, it could be found in the 
fact that Mr. Everard, writing in the Badminton on “Golf in 
1900,” devoted a considerable amount of space to discussing the 
principal team matches of the year. Many people think that 
the time has come for an international match, and since the 
lamented death of Mr. F. G. Tait it has been suggested that his 
memory should be perpetuated by the inauguration of a match 
between teams representing Scotland and England for a “Tait 
Memorial Trophy.” The establishment of such a match might 
have a great influence on the development of the game. The 
conditions under which it would be played would presumably 
be drawn up by some such body as the Rules of Golf Com- 
mittee, and it is more than probable that most of the less 
important matches would be played under those conditions as 
far as possible. Supposing that they ordained that play in the 
International should be by foursomes, and that in consequence 
great encouragement were given to foursome-play all over the 
country ; then, if it be true, as some say, that there has been a 
general deterioration of golfing manners, owing to the modern 
preference for singles over foursomes, it follows that one conse- 
quence of the decision of the Committee would be to increase 
the pleasure of all golfers. We might even see something like 
a return of the Golden Age, when the man considered himself 
a golier, not when he had halved with bogey under handicap, 
but when he had been twice taken into a foursome by three of 
the better players in his club. 
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‘Another reproach is brought against the modern golfer. It 
is said that he does not play to the match, but thinks too much 
of his score, like the bridge-player, who, with his score 24, 
declares no trumps when he has strong hearts and no guard in 
spades. If the Committee should settle that in the great contest 
the score should be reckoned by the individual matches won 
and lost, that decree, working through inter-club contests, 
might possibly so influence the attitude of players towards the 
game as to make men habitually say “1 won by five and four” 
instead of “I had an 81 and knocked him badly.” Personally I 
do not see much difference between the two formule from the 
moral point of view. Both are answers to the question “ Who 
won your match?” and each adds to the necessary “I did” a 
detail only inserted to emphasise the excellence of the perform- 
ance. ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” There is even some- 
thing to be said for the modern formula: it shows that the 
man has gone out to play good golf for the whole two hours, 
more or less, during which the match lasted, and has succeeded ; 
whereas the more ancient form implies that the winner played 
skittles after the match was over, or he would have added “ And 
I had a byes out of him too.” Believing then, as I do, that in 
any game a man ought to “go all the way,” I hope that when 
the Rules Committee meets to draw up conditions for the 
International they will decide that the score shall be reckoned 
by holes. Only under this system does the determined player 
get the reward of his qualities. 


‘An ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory, and fortunately 
I remember a match which illustrates my point. When the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society played the Royal 
Liverpool G.C. at Hoylake in 1899, Mr. Low went out to tackle 
Mr. Hilton. The latter produced a game which probably no 
one could have beaten. After playing the first eight holes well, 
he, being two up, had the next eight in 30. He won his match 
by two and one, and the last was halved. A less determined 
player than Mr. Low might easily have been some ten down 
on that round, and yet if the score had been reckoned by 
matches it would not have mattered much who had been 
Mr. Hilton’s opponent. In fact, a clever and somewhat un- 
scrupulous captain of a team visiting Hoylake might, if only 
the matches won and lost are to count, put his worst players 
at the top of his list in order to free his cracks to win matches 
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lower down—if they can. There is a third system of scoring, 
of which I have no practical experience, but which must be 
considered carefully since it has Mr. Everard’s approval—as a 
paper scheme at any rate. It is that the score of the match 
should be divided by two, and half a point added or subtracted 
for each bye won or lost, ¢.g., the man who wins his match by 
five up and four to play scores 5 + Y ws 44; if after that he 


loses one bye his score is thereby reduced to 4. It is a system 
which works very well for matches which are won by a big 
margin, as, however many byes the winner of the match may 
subsequently lose, he will bring in a substantial contribution to 
the total of his side. But what is to be done for the men who 
win on the last green? It seems hard that he who wins by 


I +0 
one up and none to play should only score - = 4, whereas 


another man, who, being dormy one, also wins the last hole, 
because his opponent, having a longish putt for the hole, rams 


2+0 
at it and runs himself out of holing, will score wn 


But, all said and done, it does not much matter which of the 
three systems of scoring is adopted, because golf is not a game 
intended to be played by teams, and therefore it passes the wit 
of man to devise a perfect method of scoring. Besides, so 
charming is the hospitality of all clubs to visiting teams that 
one is sure of a good day when one goes out to play a club 
match, and also there is no doubt that a man can put many 
strokes on to his game by the experience gained in team 


matches.’ 


Perhaps the best suggestion upon the much discussed 
‘lbw’ question appeared in the Outlook, for May 11. If, 
as the writer holds, the M.C.C. is by tradition and expediency 
the head and centre of cricket, it should accept the full 
responsibility and recognise that in view of the strongly 
expressed and conflicting opinions of cricketers, a definite ruling 
must be given. The suggestion is that a special committee of 
twenty cricketers be appointed upon the plan of a Parliamentary 
Commission, with full powers to call expert evidence ; that a 
report, or in case of a division of opinion, two reports, be 
issued, giving the reasoned premisses and conclusions arrived at. 
With two cricketers, to mention no others, who are such 
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distinguished barristers, as Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr, A. G. 
Steel, there should be no difficulty in the preparation of a 
clearly expressed and valuable report or summing up of the 
deliberations of the Special Committee. It is obvious that the 
ordinary members of the M.C.C. would be then far better 
equipped to vote, and voting papers should be sent by post to 
all members, for many cannot attend meetings at Lord’s. The 
Executive of the M.C.C. with a really representative ballot to 
back them would find their position in any new legislation 
greatly strengthened. 


I have just time to slip in a few lines after the decision of 
the Newmarket Stakes. It was an extraordinarily exciting race, 
and not till the number of William the Third was in the frame 
could any one say what had won; for he was a short head in 
front of Doricles, with Aida a head behind, and lan only 
beaten another head for fourth place. ‘Not by any means 
one of my old-fashioned Derby horses, but perhaps just good 
enough for the lot he has to meet to-day,’ was his trainer’s 
summing-up of the situation to me on the Limekilns on the 
morning of the event. It was of course the nearest of near 
things, however ; sheer gameness on the part of the horse, 
strength and determination on the part of the jockey, Mornington 
Cannon, got the colt home, and | do not see how he is to be 
improved by the Derby Day. He may win, and will assuredly 
want a lot of beating ; but with the others so near him he has 
a very tough job. Newmarket leans strongly to Volodyovski. 


At the time of writing Royal Rouge, however, has not been 
tried. 
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